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For extra highlight and shadow detail under difficult 
lighting situations choose 16mm Anscochrome™ film. 
Comparative tests clearly prove that the Anscochrome 
emulsion maintains crisp detail and rich color saturation 
even in scenes of the longest brightness scale . . . im- 
portant where some areas fall outside the range of other 
color films. 

This gives you two distinct benefits: Exposure is less 


Ansco 


16mm Anscochrome 
' 
re ts. Jom 


critical with 16mm Anscochrome film. Less fill-in illu- 
mination is needed in scenes of relatively high contrast. 
Under normal shooting conditions Anscochrome film 
consistently produces clean, neutral highlights and long 
scale well saturated color values. For extra quality in 
your next production, use Anscochrome film. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York .. . A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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We'll pay you $50.00 for a picture to fill this space ox 


pictures...every kind from every photog- 
rapher in all fields. We give a credit line 
with every photo accepted and claim picture 


als if it shows how you solved an out-of-the- 
#4 ordinary lighting problem with G-E Flash- 


bulbs. = We want pictures that you couldn’t 
have gotten without flash. Shots that show 
how flash “saved the day.” Light them with 
G-E Flashbulbs, and if your photograph is 
accepted the $50.00 is yours. = We’re inter- 
ested in spot news, feature shots, studio 


rights for use in G-E professional magazine 
advertising only. Send yours, with a de- 
tailed description of how it was lighted, 
to: Photo Lamp Dept., No. 282, General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THE PROFESSIONAL 35 


CONTAREX 
STANDARD 


MADE IN 
WEST GERMANY 


Conn Per. 


TWO MODELS — The standard Contarex model is fitted with the In Contarex, Zeiss Ikon has produced a superb 35mm 
f/2, 50mm Planar lens and has built-in light meter, coupled reflex that meets the needs of the professional and ad- 
to both shutter speed and lens opening. You can pre-select 
either for an accurate automatic exposure—or you can dis- 
engage the interlock to purposely over or under expose. View- utmost capability and versatility—in most compact form. 
finder has split-image rangefinder and ground-glass ring 


vanced amateur in the broadest and truest sense. It offers 


And to exactly suit your requirements, there are two 
The Contarex Special, without built-in meter has the 1/2.8, models — Contarex Standard, with built-in light meter, and 

50mm Zeiss Tessar lens. Features a convertible viewing- 

focusing system, which enables the professional to view at Contarex Special without meter. 

waist or eye-level, and to focus with full ground-glass or split- Contarex combines speed and ease of operation with 

image rangefinder. 


All lenses and accessories, 
except viewfinder attachments and inserts for 
Contarex Special, can be used on both models. Six interchangeable Zeiss lenses, with bayonet mounts, 


unerring precision. Has the most modern automatic fea- 
tures—but you are always in control. 


provide virtually unlimited range—from wide-angle shots 
of 90° to tele shots of 10°. Just a few accessories are re- 
quired for micro and macro photography. 

Viewfinder gives natural size image of incredible bright- 
ness. Focal-plane shutter has speeds to 1/ 1000 sec., fully 
synchronized. Synchronization adjusts automatically as 
speed is selected. 

conten diiiin. wes See the Contarex—at leading dealers. 


quickly interchangeable WRITE FOR CONTAREX LITERATURE 
focusing accessories. CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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A. Millard Armstrong, APSA 
Editorial Vice-President 

Guest Reporter 
Upon a Sunday there was a 
family discussion—as will sometimes 
happen. I made the error of thinking 
aloud and wondering what I could 
say in this month’s column that would 
interest you. My Severest Critic sug- 
gested that I tell you about the duties 
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of the Editorial Vice President. An 
excellent idea! The difficulty in follow- 
ing the suggestion is that I still know 
so little about the job. 

Little did I know, this time last year, 
what would happen in the following 
few months. The untimely passing of 
Don Bennett early in April was indeed 
a tragedy. His work and his influence 
still are remembered—and he still is 
missed, Little did I know how capably 
and willingly Ruth Bennett, in spite 
of her own personal loss, would carry 
on during the interim until a new 
Editor could be selected and 
assume the job. Little did I know how 
many qualified members would step 
forward when the call went out to fill 
this important post. The August 1960 
issue of the JourNAL was the first one 
edited by Robert L. McIntyre. There 
have been no drastic changes in edi- 
torial policy, but we feel and hope 
that in many small ways you may have 
found a gradual and consistant im- 
provement in the JourNAL since then, 
as Bob has learned more about the 
requirements of the job and how to 
apply his broad experience to it. 

The success of the JournaL depends 
in great measure upon the cooperation 
of you members. When the problems 
of the Journat and the need for 
articles were presented to you, many 
respond with excellent material. We 
are most grateful. We hope this re- 
sponse and help will continue—there 
is a continuing need. 

One of the things that makes PSA 
so worth while is the opportunities it 
offers for sharing your knowledge and 
experience with fellow members. That's 
what the columns of the JourNAL are 
for. Each of us brings to photog- 
raphy his own particular background 
of experience and his own unique and 
personal view-point. Each of us is an 
expert at something—even though in 
our darkest moments we may feel that 
what we know best is how not to ac- 
complish some difficult photographic 
task. Don’t you have something to con- 
tribute in this broad exchange of know- 
ledge and experience? If you aren't 
sure, write to the Editor or the Assistant 
Editor in whose divisional field the 
topic falls, You will get an interested, 
understanding response. 

Maybe there is an article you would 
like to read in the JournaL, but you 
don’t feel qualified to write it. Let 
us know what you want. The Editor, 
even with some small help from the 
Publications Committee, may not be 
able to publish a Journat which will 
satisfy or entirely please each and 
every one of you—but we will keep on 
trying. Your comments and suggestions 
are always welcome and helpful. 

—A. Millard Armstrong, APSA 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW ADVANCES IN TWIN-LENS REFLEX PHOTOGRAPHY 


Twin-lens photography ‘came of age’ with the introduction of 


the h yo © 


it as the 


Mam C2. Its exclusive lens interchangeability feature 
establishe world’s most versatile twin-lens reflex 


Now, with the availability of the new interchangeable wide 
angle lens and the new Porroflex image-erecting eyelevel finder, 
the Mamiya C2 is even more versatile than ever before. There 
is hardly a picture situation which this camera can't tackle 

NEW 65mm f3.5 WIDE ANGLE LENS Like lens interchangeability 
itself, twin-lens, wide-angle photography is now another Mamiya 
C2 exclusive. With Mamiya C2 you can interchange lenses at 
any time—from normal 80mm lens to 105, to 135 or 180mm tele- 
photo or to the new 65mm wide angle lens—even in the middle 
of a roll, and get the field coverage that's “just right” for the 
picture. The new Mamiya 65mm wide angle lens is mounted 
in an M-X synchro-flash shutter, with speeds from | second to 
1/500th plus ‘B’. Its angle of view is 68 degrees. Price is $149.50 


NEW 
eV/lelWe Well 
PINDER 





NEW PORROFLEX IMAGE-ERECTING EYELEVEL FINDER 
The Porroflex is an ingenious mirror system that interchanges 
almost instantly with the standard waist-level hood, and permits 
you to focus and view at eyelevel whenever you choose. The 
image is bright, erect—right-side-up—and unreversed. Focus- 
ing is fast—positive—and the entire field is seen at a glance 
—even with glasses. The new Porroflex is much more manage- 
able and more convenient to use than a prism finder. It weighs 
less, is less bulky and less costly. Price is only $29.95 

P. $.—There is also a Porroflex finder (Model R) for Rolleiflex 
cameras with removable hoods—same price 


Initial supplies of these exciting new C2 accessories will be lim- 
ited. Be sure to reserve yours early at your Mamiya dealer. For 
literature and the name of your nearest dealer, write Dept, PS-3. 
MAMIYA @ A Division of Caprod Ltd., 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


n Canada: Precision Cameras of Canada, Ltd., 5385 Pare St., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


NEW 
WDle ANGLE 


FOR THE MAMIYA C2 
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doing 
babies... 
weddings... 


schools... 
proms... 


There’s a 
tremendous future 
for you in COLOR... 


with BERKEYCOLOR! 

















Send NOW for this full-color booklet... 
probably the most important 12 pages 
you'll ever read on how to profit from 
today’s vast color photography market! 


“Focus On Color” contains the fabulous 
BERKEYCOLOR plan to get you out of 
the darkroom—allowing you more time to 
shoot and to sell while BERKEYCOLOR 


does the lab work! 


BERKEYCOLOR's prices for colorprints 
from Kodacolor and Ektacolor are down 
to within a few pennies of black-and- 
white...and the BERKEYCOLOR quality- 
control system assures you of consis- 
tently sharp, balanced prints, with 
unsurpassed color fidelity! There’s a tre- 
mendous future for you in color...with 
BERKEYCOLOR. 


sees ee eoeeaeoecoes 

BERKEYCOLOR irc. 
industrial Division of Berkey Photo, Inc. i 

Fourth Avenue at 13th Street, New York 3, N.Y. § 

I'm doing 

[) babies C) schools C) weddings 


Please send me a copy of “Focus On Color”. 


company 





address 





city zone state . 
_ wee ee ee eee eee eee 
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‘Trek Across America 


This couple from South Africa prove you can have 


'a wonderful time photo-touring on a budget 


| 
| 


By IRVINE B. GUY 


Many ARTICLES I have enjoyed 


|in the PSA Journat tell about Amer- 


icans touring abroad, and I wonder if 
your readers would like to hear of the 
experiences of a couple of South Af- 
ricans touring America. My wife and 
I did just that, after being talked into 
it by your roving ambassador, Leslie B. 
Eby of Detroit. 

We met Les for the first time when 


he was spending two days in Cape 


Town and, as my name was at the top 
of the list of PSAers in this city, he 
phoned and asked for advice on where 
to get the best pictures. We arranged 
to meet and I drove him to many of 


|our beauty spots, took him home for 
| dinner, showed him some of my films 


| short 


and next day drove him around again 
for more pictures. Two days is far too 
a time to see everything worth 
while in this lovely part of South Africa, 
but it was all the time he had and when 
we parted he extracted half a promise 
from us that one day we would visit 
America. 

A few months later we received maps 
of the States, with a suggested tour 
planned for us, and a long letter from 
Les with most useful advice on touring 
in America. The result was that we 
landed in Boston on July 3, 1959, for- 
eigners in a strange land. Although we 


| spoke the same language, we had dif- 


ficulty in understanding the Boston ac- 
cent. The first Bostonian we spoke to 


was a taxi-driver and the following 


| conversation took place: 


| 


“Where you from?” 

“Cape Town.” 

“Where's that?” 

‘In South Africa.” 

“Oh! You on vacation?” 

“Yes.” 

“But where you come from?” 
“From Cape Town.” 

“Yes, I know, you said that already, 


ou're vacation, but where 


y 
live?” 

“In Cape Town.” 

We just managed to keep straight 
faces when with a look of amazement 
he exclaimed—“And you mean to tell 
|me they can speak American there?” 
We put through a phone call to Les 
| in Detroit, and were amazed that with- 


on you 


Les Eby, Doris Guy and Minnette Eby 
pose with the car that made the trip 


in a few seconds we were speaking to 
him nearly a thousand miles away. In 
our country it would take anything up 
to two or three hours to put through 
a comparable call. We were delighted 
to hear his cheery voice again and de- 
cided to go straight through to Detroit 
and start our tour proper from there. 
Les met us at the bus station the 
following afternoon and drove us to his 
home, where we met his charming wife, 
Minnette. They insisted that we be their 
house guests for our stay in Detroit. 
What a wonderful time we had dur- 
ing these, our first days on American 
soil! It did not take us long to discover 
that Americans are the friendliest peo- 
ple we have met anywhere in the world. 
The custom of introducing people by 
their first names makes one feel at home 
immediately, and even in the stores 
the friendliness of the people behind 
the counter was very evident. Their 
charming way of saying “You're very 
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How professional 
should a camera be ? 


| low much camera should a pro in- 
vest in? 

First, it depends on the features he 
needs. If he’s like most pros he can't 
begin to itemize the hundreds of dif- 
ferent types of jobs he handles 
everything from portraits to mucro- 
photography. In the long run he might 
wind up buying half a dozen “spe- 
cialized”’ cameras to fill his require- 
ments. 

The single lens reflex Hasselblad 
eliminates this. With one camera, plus 
inter« hangeable accessories, you can 
get over 100 combinations, and set up 
in seconds for practically every shot 


Himm lens, 


1 handle 
2” supersisde back 


& ith prismatic 
sports finder 


lo SEF 
OD ee Pe 


With magnifying hood, 
60mm lens, back for 16 
1s" x 2'4" exposures, 
exposure meter knob 


camera grip, 80mm lens 


With sports finder, ——ih 
? 
* 
‘ 
bs 


known to photography. Four different 
lenses, three film magazine sizes plus 
a sheet film holder, four types of view- 
ers—evervthing changes. The Hassel- 
blad makes it absolutely needless to 
carry more than one camera on an 
assignment. 

Next, a pro wants quality. How 
much? Enough to guarantee him per- 
fect results under anv circumstances. 
After all, his living depends on it. 

Take the Hasselblad lenses. No 
scrimping on quality here! Each one 
is made by Carl Zeiss and has its own 
Synchro-Compur shutter and auto- 
matic diaphragm. Resolving powers 


WII 
o & S =~ J) 


OD CMs 
Gg wok Nag 


permit greater enlargements than vir- 
tually any other lens made. For studio 
work, color and detail is up to the best 
you ever got. 

The precision single lens reflex sys- 
tem, of course, completely eliminates 
parallax. Focus and depth of field 
appear on the print-size ground glass 
just as the film will take them. A pop- 
up magnifier allows you to focus accu- 
rately on minute details. There are no 
surprises waiting for you in the dark- 
room with a Hasselblad. 

Even the “conveniences” on the 
Hasselblad, the EVS system, auto- 
matic diaphragms (which can also be 
set manually), and automatic safety 
devices are to make assignments easier 
and free you to concentrate on the 
job. When you use an instrument 
every day, you have a little conven- 
lence coming to you. 

How professional should a camera 
be? As professional as a Hasselblad, 
no less. With Zeiss Planar 80mm f/2.8 
lens, $549.50, including F.e.T. 
Write Dept. HPS-3 for literature and 
the name of your nearest Hasselblad 
dealer. PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 
Sixth Ave., New York 13, New York. 


With 150mm lens, sunshade, 
flash gun bracket, back for 12 


2%" « 2%" exposures 


With magnifying hood, 


cut plm adaptor 


and holder 


=> 
| r~y )) 


— 


With 250mm lens, 
sunshade, exposure 
meter kne 


HASSELBLAD 
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Santa Fe, Albuquerque, the Petrified 
Forest and the Grand Canyon, This is 
without doubt the most impressive sight 
we have seen. Then on to Bryce Can- 
yon, Zion, Las Vegas and Los Angeles, 
where, of course, we visited Disney- 
land, Knott’s Berry Farm, Marineland 
of the Pacific, Hollywood and Forest 
Lawn. By this time we were quite sea- 
soned travelers, but what a thrill it was 
to travel on the Los Angeles Freeway! 
Up to now we had traveled on state 
highways, toll roads and other roads, 
but never on anything quite so fantastic 


as the Freeway. We were not favourably 


impressed with the smog, which was 
very bad during our stay. 

From Los Angeles we went up the 
west coast to Carmel and then on to 
Yosemite where the only housekeeping 
unit we a tent, and | 
must relate an incident that happened 
in this lovely Park. My wife, Doris, is 
a lover of animals and up to now, al- 
though we had heard a lot about bears, 
we had not seen any except in a zoo. 
When we had got settled in our tent, 
Doris asked our next door neighbours 
if there were any bears in the Park. 
They said, “Oh ves, they come down 
to the litter cans every night.” 

When retired for the night |] 
closed the flaps of the tent and Doris 


could get was 


we 


protested that we would not have 
enough air. I replied that I would 
rather have the flaps closed than have 
a bear as a room mate. We slept with 
the flaps closed and were not disturbed 
by any nocturnal prowlers. Next even- 
ing when we returned from Camp 
Curry after watching the “fire-fall,” 
Doris again protested, and for the sake 
of peace I left the flaps open. There 
is no electric light in these tents and 
with a very uneasy mind I put a torch 
handy to my bed and went to sleep. 

During the night I woke with a start 
and wondered what had disturbed me. 
When my eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom I was horrified to see a huge 
figure silhouetted in the opening of 
the tent with an arm outstretched over 
our food cupboard. A chill ran down 
my spine, for I had never had the ex- 
perience of meeting a bear at such close 
quarters and our guide books had not 
mentioned what to do in these circum- 
stances. After a few dreadful moments 
I decided that the best thing to do 
was to shine my torch on him and hope 
for the best. I reached out for the 
torch but as I did so my bed creaked, 
the figure turned towards me—and I 
heard Doris say, “Now what on earth 
did you want to wake up for, just when 
I get up to get myself a drink of water.” 





NEW KODAK 


provides two-way 


Now you can take pictures with dra- 
matic side or back lighting, yet never 
look at an f/stop, never worry about 
under- or overexposure. 

The versatile automatic exposure con- 
trol on the Kodak Retina Automatic 
III Camera handles these tricky expo- 
sure problems for you—instantly! 


Aim, and hold. To expose for highlight 
or shadow, you simply take the camera 
close to your subject, aim, and press 
the shutter release halfway down. This 
holds the lens-aperture setting while 
you back away to shooting position. 

Then press the release all the way 
down—and the picture is exposed at 
the close-up reading. 

But when your subject is evenly 
lighted, you just aim, shoot. The elec- 
tric eye automatically adjusts the lens 
aperture to fit your choice of Compur 
shutter speeds, from 1/30 to/1/500. 





) 
rhe relief was so great I could hardly ness for anvone 64 years old to under- 
speak, but now it is just a memory that This Month's Cover take a tour of this nature in a five yea 
always causes us to laugh . old car. without a co-driver (Doris does 

From Yosemite we went on to San Al Church of A. Church, Inc., a not drive), and on a strict economy 
Francisco, then up the West Coast to professional photographer, climbed budget. Well, maybe it is—perhaps it 
Vancouver and to Kamloops and back halfway up Mt. Washington to take is an adventurous streak from our Irish 
along Highway 5, which was so rough this month’s cover picture. It is ré uncestors that made us do it. But one 
our secondhand car took a terrible ham- produced from printing plates sup- thing is certain, we have no regrets 
mering. However, it came through with plied by the Pittsburgh Chamber of and we did have fun. This was the 
flying colours and apart from using Commerce. A Polascreen intensified most wonderful holiday we have ever 
some oil and having to buy a new tire the blue of the sky. which may su had. and the kindness we had received 
and fan belt, we had no trouble what- prise those accustomed to thinking evervwhere. even trom pertect stran- 





soever. of Pittsburgh as a smoky city.—Ep gers, was something that we will re- 
We spent two weeks in the Canadian member with gratitude for the rest of 











Rockies, which is a photographers para our lives 

dise, and then visited Calgary, Water- I had taken 
ton Lakes, Glacier Park and Yellow cided to keep it for the rest of the trip. and over 750 
stone. Then on to the Black Hills. Mt With heavy hearts we said farewell to our return have shown them to thou- 
Rushmore, Hill City Rapid City, Min Minnette and Les. We continued our sands of folk in many parts of South 
neapolis, St. Paul, Chicago and back t journey to Niagara, Rochester, Wash Africa. They all agree with me that 
Les and Minnette at Detroit. It was lik ington, Williamsburgh, Suffolk, Phila- America has everything, and cannot 
coming home again, and as I had for delphia and New York. Here we sold understand why so many Americans 
warded all my films and slides to Les our car to a dealer for $175. It cer-  snend their holidays abroad. Perhaps 
we spent hours discussing the trip and tainly did not owe us a cent it is that manv of them have not seen 
looking at the pictures. Les was very New York is a wonderful city and we us much of their own country as we 
keen that we should go to the PSA wouldn’t have missed it for anvthing have. and don’t realise just how much 
Convention at Louisville but unfortu but we didn’t feel it was typical of they have missed. Is it any wonder that 
nately our boat was sailing on Octobe America. We missed that wonderful ve are already planning to do another 


3.700 feet of 16mm film 
35mm slides, and since 


9. so we could not make it. friendliness that we had experienced tour of vour lovely country, when we 

We still had a few thousand miles to everywhere else, but I suppose that is will again meet the many friends we 
do before oul holiday was finished and common to most great cities anvwhere have made. and hope to make many 
ilthough the seller of our car was pre- in the world more new ones at the 1962 PSA Con- 
pared to buy it back for $300 we d Possibly many will say that it’s mad vention in San Francisco ° 





RETINA AUTOMATIC IIl CAMERA 


automatic exposure control 


With this two-way automatic expo-  under- or overexpose deliberately. You 
sure control, you can shoot in any kind can shoot with flash bulb or strobe. Kodak Motormatic 35 Camera lets you 
of available light—and never have to And always, you frame precisely, pared eyed os tar aly 
figure an exposure. inside a bright-frame finder. You focus tomatic daylight-exposure, automatic 
No chance of an exposure mistake! to pinpoint sharpness with this cam- flash-exposure control. //2.8 lens. Less 
If light is too dim or too bright, your era’s coupled rangefinder. than $110. 
shutter release locks, and STOP ap- Amazingly, all this far-ranging ver- 
pears in the finder. It’s your cue totry _ satility is built into a slim handful of 
a different shutter speed or flash. And a camera, masterfully finished in the 
film-speed settings go up to 1300 ASA, Kodak Retina tradition. Enjoy han- 
so you can use the fastest of the fast dling the Kodak Retina Automatic III 
35mm films. Camera, at your dealer’s soon. Costs 


Full set of manual controls. The 5s than $130. 


Kodak Retina Automatic Ill Camera Prices are subject to change without notice. 

provides all the precision manual con- = =" 

trols you'd expect to find ona luxury 35. See your dealer for exact retail prices Kodak Automatic 35 Camera makes every 
You can set shutter and lens to any shot a great shot. Automatic exposure 


combination—to expose normally, or to -K°/CTURE IT NOW—enjoy it again and again control, plus full manual controls. //2.8 
lens. Less than $90. 


The more you know about photography... the more you will count on Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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e Mrs. Good 
ot Davenport s Photocrafters ( see 
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mething in photography about which you feel very keenly? Would you 
ur pen, mount a white charger, and be off to slay a dragon? 
mething you would like to see done, or done better, by the Society or the 
Then write to The Diffuser. Letters should be brief, concise and limited 
gle subject. Only mmunications will be considered, but writers’ 
will be withheld if they request. Address your letters to The Diffuser, 

nal, 1822 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. We can’t guarantee to publish 
ne, but will try to present a cross-section of members’ thinking each 
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Martin, RLP Now the 
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interest 


news 
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hope we encourage 
I have received a letter from 
Denver asking help in organizing 
We have decided to make 
instructions, our 
ind get them mimeographed 
That 
a guide for the m 
1 set of slides 
a taped 
club that 
It will 


can . 
Chairman 


give 


lecture 


1 set of based on 


instructions or the 
line.—Ep 
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inyone_ interested. 
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More about “A and R’’ 


opied on 35mm) and 


Congratulations to Russ Williams Sr. 
send out to any 


to see what we are doing 
minutes long pe >» . : 
sage on “A and R” vs. slide ratings. 


Ferne Good 
la Why is it on 


Davenport 


fellow but definitely is 
port « ird shows 


None It 


und her discouraged when a 
“R-R-R-R” or worse 


1S work I well know 


Polaroidec rs 
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JourNAL) have stirred up 


with their club-within-a- 
It’s fun to note that the article was 


L. 


Polar- 
Chuck 
some competition with their own recorded 
If your group is interested in the 


a 


for 


his item in the January Diffuser! It was 
with great satisfaction that I read his mes- 


is not discouraged if the 
slides are rated even though not accepted, 


re- 


yet, 


to 


rate each slide, but I feel as Mr. Williams 
does, we are entitled to that much con- 
sideration. 
Lenore Rockwell 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Russ Williams’ contribution in the 
January JouRNAL seems most timely... . 
Perhaps 25 percent of the slides submitted 
are accepted. It would be simple good 
policy to cheer up the owners of the other 
75 percent by letting them know how 
their slides rated with the judges. Never 
discourage 75 percent of the subscribers 
to anything! 

H. Clair Cantelow 
Berkeley, Calif. 
e@ We'll remember that last thought when 
evaluating contributions for the JounNAL. 
—Ep. 


Accolade for Barbara 


How’s about an accolade for Barbara 
Green, FPSA, a superb lecturer, a lovely 
girl and a champion among PSA boosters? 
[he January PSA Journat lists 25 new 
members recruited by Barbara. . . . I sus- 
pect there will be many more with her 
sponsorship listed in subsequent issues, for 
it's apparent that these are folks who lis- 
tened to her on her recent National Lec- 
ture tour and decided an organization with 
members like Barbara Green was an or- 
ganization worth joining. 

Martin H. Miller, APSA 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Now... discover the difference 


KODAK CAVALCADE 
PROJECTOR SYSTEMS 


Tv SJ} lhp 
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TRADE MARE 





The Birds and the Bees 


Miss Peggy Jordan’s comments about 
nature pictures of mating and about “edu- 
cation” in the January Diffuser brought to 
mind this old story: 

The church was hushed as the wedding 
ceremony When the 
groom kissed the bride, the clear voice of 
a child shattered the silence. 

‘Mommy,” the asked, “Is he 
spreading the pollen on her now?” 

Obviously, this child’s education had not 
kept pace with his perfectly natural in- 
terest in every kind of happening. On the 
other hand, there are the children de- 
scribed by Miss Jordan as joking 
snickering at the sight of nature pictures 
depicting the mating of insects, etc. 

There is still hope, many of us feel, that 
the first child may develop into a well- 
adjusted adult who will retain a healthy in- 
realm of nature, in- 


came to a close 


voice 


and 


terest in the whole 
cluding the amazing variety of methods of 
among all living things, 
whether zoological or botanical. For the 
snickering children there is less hope, for 
it is evident that they are 
with the anthropopathy of some of their 
elde rs—a habit whic h is not wicked, merely 
Before 
rejecting pictures “in very bad taste,” per- 


re produc tion 


alre ady imbue d 


unscientific the judges start 
haps considerable thought should be given 
to logical sequences, to draw 
the ling Photographs of flowers—the 
sex organs of plants and of the busy bee 


and where 


spreading pollen while making her rounds 
should also be excluded. 

I, too, have seen snickering children—in 
front of nudes painted by the Old Masters. 
Should those paintings then be branded as 
“in very bad taste,” and locked away out 
of sight of everyone? 

The results of this kind of thinking 
should be considered, slowly and thorough- 
ly, before judges of nature exhibitions de- 
cide automatically to exclude any kind of 
picture. In the meantime, when pictures 
of flowers, birds courting, snails mating, 
etc., turn up during photographic exhibi- 
tions, we all have the choice between keep- 
ing our eyes open or shut. 

“Non-Victorian” 


e Only signed contributions are considered 
for The Diffuser, but writers’ names will 
be withheld on their re quest.— Ep 


1] 
and to show friends who came in to visit 
me. Since then all but one of my portfolios 
have come in, all my workshops have come 
in (I'm a Master in two) and one other 
study group has come. So I am very happy 
for the visits of groups such as this. . 
See you next Spring. 

Lester R. Wilkinson 
Galesburg, IIL. 


e This note was written for one of Lester’s 
portfolios and came to the JournnaL by 
way of Caryl Firth, We know he won't 
mind our using this means of spreading 
the word that he is recovering from his 
fall, to his many friends in PSA and in 
clubs across the country he has contacted 
as RLP Librarian.—Ep. 


ind in the hospital another 
that 


am most 
hobby 
back while I was in the hospital, and they 


wave 


From a Portfolio 


I'm writing this sitting in a wheel-chair 


which has been my only method of trans- 
portation since I got out of the Hospital. 


. My leg won’t be out of the cast until 


late January. I was in traction three weeks 


week after 


lost 22 pounds 

It is in circumstances like these that I 
thankful photography is my 
My vacation slides started coming 


me something to do, to talk about, 
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Hill Ave Stamford . nn. 


Photo. Guild Of Philadelphia 


The Photographic Guild of Philadelphia, 
which keeps its members busy by sponsor- 
ing at least two events each week, has 
seen the completion of some really big 
plans at the start of the new year. With 
the purchase and remodeling of a large 
three story building on_ historic 
Square, the Guild has increased its facili- 
ties four-fold. As it has for the past 64 


Logan 


between showing slides and showmanship 


Showmanship is more than arranging 
slides in a tray. 

It’s a smooth performance that puts 
an audience at ease. It’s control of 
pace and timing that keeps interest 
high. It’s just-right picture size, clar- 
ity, and brightness. And it’s equip- 
ment that exactly fits the job at hand. 

These all add up to showmanship— 
the kind of performance that comes 
naturally with Kodak Cavalcade Pro- 
jector Systems. 

With Kodak Cavalcade equipment 
you can easily custom-assemble a sys- 
tem to fit your needs. You can fill big, 
medium, or small screens, in big or 
small rooms. You can control remotely 
from any distance. You can handle 
any 2x2 slide. You can even create 
perfectly synchronized slide-with- 
sound shows. And you can adapt to 
each new need as it arises. 

You start with a basic projectcr, add 
the extras as your needs change or 
your sense of theater grows. And at 
every stage your Kodak Cavalcade 
Projector provides every aid to show- 
manship. 


image control. On the Model 510 you 
start with 500-watt power, enjoy top 
brilliance with a 5-inch //2.8 lens. You 
can show through a universal or high- 
efficiency 35mm condenser. Switch to 
hi or lo brilliance at will. You may add 
a zoom lens for flexibility. Choose 3-, 
4-, or 7-inch lenses to fit big and small 
screens at long and short projection 
throws. 


Tempo control. On automatic, your 
Cavaleade Projector changes slides at 
4-, 8-, or 16-second intervals. Change 
is quick, with no lag or drag. Even 
dog-eared slides can’t jam. At will, you 
skip ahead, reverse, repeat, override 
the automatic to hold a slide on the 
screen. You control pace at the pro- 
jector—or plug in a remote cord, and 
control from your easy chair or lecture 
stand. Or, you can add as many 25-foot 
extensions to your reniote-control cord 
as you need. 


Smooth efficiency. You edit instantly, 
right a wrong-side-up slide in a mo- 
ment. You point out details on the 
screen with a built-in shadow arrow. 


The more you know about photography... .the more you will count on Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Slides don’t “‘pop’”’ out of focus— 
they’re automatically preconditioned 
by warm air. Each slide is protected 
in its own steel carrier. You choose 
trays that handle any type of slide 
mount you prefer. 


Add sound. When you want to add the 
final touch of showmanship—synchro- 
nized sound—your Kodak Cavalcade 
Projector is ready. Plug in a Kodak 
Cavalcade Programmer, hook up a 
tape recorder—and you're ready to re- 
cord and play back. In playback, sig- 
nals on your voice-and-music tape 
change each slide at the correct mo- 
ment on the screen. 

See the complete and unique Kodak 
Cavalcade Projector System at your 
dealer’s. Let him help you custom-as- 
semble the components that best suit. 
your needs. 


Mode! 510 with hi-lo control, remote-con- 
trol cord, universal and 35mm condens- 
ers. With 5-inch //2.8 lens, less than $140. 
With Zoom Lens, less than $160. Model 520 
with 5-inch //3.5 lens, less than $110. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 

See your dealer for exact retail prices. 


me PICTURE iT NOW— 
Enjoy it again and again 
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Guild are three PSAers 
members of the club’s Board of 
Governors: President John J]. Kane, Vice- 
President Marie Cassidy, and PSA Activi- 
Benedicta Ginkiewics. The 
cover the entire 


in promoting the 


Ww ho are 


ties Chairman 
wet kly workshop courses 
field of photography. They are available to 
a small fee and are free 
to members of the Photo Guild of Philadel- 
John J Kane, AR, 


non-members for 


phia reporting 


Community Camera Clinic 


The Camera Club of Fitchburg, Mass. 
24 invited the public to attend a 
and there present any pho- 
with 


on Jan 
Camera Clinic 
tographic problems they might have, 
special emphasis on equipment. New mem- 
bers had equipment 
for Christmas, parts of which still puzzled 
took advantage of the 
Frances Carney is President of 

(This sounds like a good way of 
and getting new mem- 


of I bulle tin 


who received new 


them, also oppor- 
tunity 

the club 
publicizing a club 
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New Jersey Federation Dinner 


annual dinner of the N. J]. Federa- 
this year celebrating 


The 
tion of ¢ 
its 10th 
uary 14 


amera Clubs, 
Anniversary, took place on 
at the Raritan Valley Somer- 
an attendance of The 
Harley showed 
Drivers of Mt. 


Inn 
ville, with 300 
featured guest speaker, J. J 
movies: “Hell 


two ot his 


Self- 
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Election of officers was 
done at the 
but weather prevented getting a 


North 
held 


De ce mbe I 


Country 
This is 
usually business 
meeting 
The new officers are: 
Ist VP, George 
Anthes 3rd VP, 


quorum at that time 
President, Len Evenson 
Ecker; 2nd VP, Clifford 
Willi im Strieb: Sec 'y. Marce lla Restaino 
und Treas., William Kent. The Federa- 
tions Citation for outstanding service to 
photography in the state of New Jersey 
was presented to Ken Willey, APSA, Sam 
Budahazy and Charles E. Hull 
President The group at present numbers 
ibout thirty member clubs. A bus trip to 
New Hampshire is early 
March, for maple sugaring 
snow pictures L I 


( outgoing 


planned for 
und perhaps 


Evenson reporting 


Harry F. Noah, Honored at 80 


\ Testimonial Dinner to one of New 
York's best loved photographers, Harry | 
Noah FM(¢ APSA was scheduled for 
his eightieth birthday, February 9, at the 
Social Room of the Park West Camera 
Club, New York City Harry, 
itely known as “Grumpy,” has been doing 
a terrific job as Executive Secretary of the 
Metropolitan CC Council and refuses t 
ict or look his ag 
surprise to Many. 

Harry refused to sit through a whol 
evening of embarrassing speeches and in- 
sisted that 
slides for a competition with three prizes 


attection- 


which will come as a 


bring two color 


each guest 
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music for the 


Ludolf 
taped 


to be awarded 
to furnish 
Reservations are being handled by 


Ludolf Burkhardt, APSA, 


stereo 
dinner 
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Good Publicity Pays Off 


i Rep. in Ohio Dist 
iob ot publicity 


Georgia Roper Are 
No. 1 
tor the 
artick 


recently did a fine 

PSA Veterans Program. In an 
submitted to the Editor of the 
Toledo Ohio Blade she explained all 
ibout the PSA Veteran's Hospital Project 
The newspaper published the article and 
many folks sent slides direct to Charles H 
APSA, Director of the project. A 
similar article was sent to the Photographic 
Editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer who 
word for word. As a 


(,reen 


published her story 
result of these two articles, Charles Green 
writes that between 2000 and 3000 slides 
hoped that other 
PSAers will follow Georgia’s example and 
This 1s 
slides for Veterans 


were received It is 


write to their newspapers a good 
opportunity to provide 
through channels not normally 


Morton P APSA, DR 


reac hed. 


Strauss reporting 


PSAers In Brief 


Gertrude “Dot” Wohltman has resigned 
as Editor of The Rainbow, bulletin of the 
New York Color Slide Club, after doing a 
splendid job for six George 
Munz, FPSA, former editor of this column, 


years 


13 
has been lecturing in the New York area 
on a timely subject—“Snow.” George 
should know all about it as he has led 
many field trips into the hills for snow 
pictures. Another bird, Bette 
Griffin of Stamford, Conn., recently sold 
1 picture of a skier trailing a plume of 
snow. Only the snow part of the shot was 
used by the agency. ... Fred E Unverhau 
of Danbury, Conn., has resigned as editor 
of The Lens, Stamford CC bulletin, and 
has taken over the editorship of the New 
England CCC Bulletin; Alice Barker 
Mrs. Henry W.) has taken over The 
Lens 
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It's a Boy for the Roots 


Our PSA CZ Chairman Loren M. Root, 
FPSA, doesn’t have to be coaxed to tell 
you that Loren Anthony Root weighed in 
it 7 Ibs. 3 oz., height 21 
Evanston Hospital on Jan. 6. Baby Loren 
looked carefully around and chose for his 
mother the prettiest red-haired lass he 
ould find; she has dimples and freckles 
in just the right places; she is loaded with 
charm and creative talent. To professional 


inches, at the 


(Continued on page 32) 


No fumbling with threading—no skimping 


on picture size or brightness 


The automatic Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector ends the lag and drag of start- 
ing 8mm shows. 


Threading is automatic. Just feed in 
the film. The Kodak Cine Showtime does 
the rest. It guides the film through the 
projector and onto the take-up reel—and 
starts the show. 


New zoom lens lets you zoom the pic- 
ture up or down to fit your screen—with- 
out having to move screen or projector. 
You get the picture size you want, fast, 
in large or small rooms. 


Lifelike brilliance. No squinting to see 
picture detail. The Kodak Cine Show- 
time projects a picture bright and sharp, 
even when the picture’s five feet wide. 
An extra-stable pulldown claw keeps 
your picture flicker-free. 

400-foot reel capacity keeps your 
shows from being chopped into little 


pieces. You can show a half hour’s worth 
of film without a break. 

You enjoy controls for forward and 
reverse projection, for “stills,” and fast 
power rewind. 

The Kodak Cine Showtime Projector 
is built into its own smart carrying case, 
complete with storage space for take-up 
reel and power cord. Reel arms fold down 
for compact storage. 

First chance you get, take a reel of 
your favorite 8mm movies down to your 
Kodak dealer. See the exciting difference 
the automatic Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector makes in how they look. 

Model A20 (with f/1.5 zoom lens), less than 
$140. With %-inch //1.6 lens, less than $125. 
Model A30 with variable-s control, //1.6 


lens, less than $150. With zoom lens, less 
than $165. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
See your dealer for exact retail prices. 


* PICTURE /T NOW— enjoy it again and again 


The more you know about photography... the more you will count on Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Automatic Brownie 500 Movie Projec- 
tor (Model A5)—Threads itself 
right onto take-up reel. Screens 
movies big as life. 400-foot reel ca- 
pacity. Forward, reverse projec- 
tion, “stills,” power rewind. Built- 
in-case construction. Less than 
$95. Automatic Brownie 310 Movie 
Projector—Shows movies 4 feet 
wide—less than $75. 


(Model A15)—Budget-priced, 
yet it’s self-threading, screens pic- 
tures up to 4 feet wide. Forward 
projection, power rewind. Less 
than $55. With case, less than $60. 
Model 10, with easy manual 
threading, less than $45. 
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The smallest “BIG” dryer made— 


e Needs only 2 feet of shelf space 

e Drys up to 60 single weight 8 x 10 prints an hour— 
glossy or matte 
Takes prints 16 inches wide 
Drum made of seamless thick copper lined stainless steel 
Fold-away apron retracts for dust-free storage 
Uses double heaters for perfect temperature control 
Has belt-free trouble-free direct motor drive 


Special terminal timer cools drum before turning off 
The 1217K Beseler Automatic Rotary Dryer 


Write for free booklet to No other dryer does so much —so well —in so little 
space. The best possible choice for the small studio 


Beseler Dryers iia ee 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY, 277 South 18th St., East Orange, New Jersey $405.00 Denver West 
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The Indian Approach to Pictorialism 


Once strongly influenced by the West, amateurs of India are beginning to find roots 


in their own rich artistic heritage. Perhaps surprisingly, this backward look results 


in pictures which have much in common with the more modern schools of art 


By DR. G. THOMAS, FPSA 


Secretary, Federation of Indian Photography 


In THE ARTISTIC and scientific applications of pho- 
tography, India has been making a steady progress 
during the past two or three decades. But whereas in 
its scientific aspects photography had to depend on 
the newer grounds and experiences opened to it, in its 
pictorial applications it could draw upon a rich past of 
Indian art history and art memory. 

India has a vast tradition of archaeology, sculpture 
and painting extending back to three thousand years 
B.C. It will then, certainly, be surprising if these tra- 
ditional factors have not impinged upon and changed 
the course of pictorial photography during the past 
many years. Indeed, there seems to have been a veri- 
table conflict of ideals and expressions born out of the 
fact that photography in its techniques and applica- 
tions came to India from the Western Countries and has 
been fostered and encouraged in India by the close 
association of the early practitioners of Indian pho- 
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romantic style,” but is a student of many schools of photographic 
expression. He is particularly interested in the new trends in 
photography, but as a critic he insists that workers understand 
their motivation before they express themselves so they can avoid 
being non-conformists merely for the sake of being different. 
Interesting in itself, his article also helps provide perspective in 
which to view pictorial photography in the world today.—En. 
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tographic pictorialism with the influential photographic 
societies of Europe and America and the latters’ dom- 
ineering exhibition and publication policies. While these 
left an indelible stamp of Western traditional art ap- 
proach on Indians, the basic and ingrained heritage of 
Indian art has, of late, tended to pull them back to 
their original moorings, thus introducing trends that, 
perhaps, strangely, approximate more to the modern 
art movements of the Western World. 

To understand this inward resilience of photographic 
art in India, it is most essential to analyse the basis 
of Indian Art and the factors that went to build it up. 

It is very difficult to label the exact nature of the 
fundamental basis of Indian art. It is naively said that 
art in India is either incantatory, heiratic, spiritual, 
theological or even idolatrous. But, this confusion is 
perhaps, due to the fact that Indian Art is rarely repre- 
sentational, but is mostly mythical and metaphysical, 
even when there is a semblance of literary storytelling 
content to it. And again, unlike, most Western art, 
the Indian counterpart is, in effect, a generic social 
effort rather than an individual expression. 

Against this basic foundation, the mode of approach 
of an Indian artist is one of intuition or direct percep- 
tion, rather than of reasoning or imagination born out 
of the intellect. 

In the manner in which an artist communicates his 
abstract or universal experience in art, there was born 
an immense and intricate iconography, which turned 
out to be both a pictorial script showing legends of 
popular cult and also an elaborate symbolism showing 
the profoundest teachings of Indian metaphysics. 

The factors that have influenced Indian Art are many 
and, as elsewhere, are determined by ethnical heritage, 
cultural levels and regional conditions. For instance, 
climatically situated as India is in the tropics, where 
man has had very little control over nature, it is under- 
standable that the people get lost in religiosity and 
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maintain what may uncharitably be 
called a the Ab- 
solute 

Add to this the racial factors in- 
volved in the buildup from early 


“hallucination of 


times of the multiracial society that 


India of today. The Ne- 


forms the 


Listening to the Scriptures by Shree 


with Noice t ubject motter 


r perceptor-student relationship i een 


fe 
Cu 
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if 
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dam Bhott 


grito type mingling with the maraud- 
the 
type, 


Mongoloids resulted in 
pre-Aryan or the 
which later got pushed about by 


the Nordic 


ling of races with heritages of their 


a 
ing 


Dravidian 
Aryans. This interming- 


own could result in nothing but a 


traditionalism 
Guru-Shishya 
straightforward 


representational 
wherein the 
Technique is 


ancient 
simple, 


Sculpture as photographed by Dr. V. K. 
Pandian shows the symbolism of Indian 
art. The mythical vine of life (far 
left) is activated by the touch of a 
vestal virgin. Much Indian sculpture, 
like the woman with parrot (left) is 
shown in the frozen rhythm of a dance 
movement. The goddess of knowledge 
is depicted (above) in a_ traditional 
iconographic pose symbolically playing 
the veena, a stringed instrument. 


composite culture and jigsaw of 
traditions. 

Geographically, India is like a 
sealed funnel with tiny accesses in 
the north and this favoured impreg- 
nable geographic isolation in the 
past, thus preserving the culture 
from dissipating influences. 

Then, the great religions that have 
cradled in India down the centuries, 
have no doubt played their respec- 
tive roles in modulating the trends 
in art. The early Buddhism was com- 
pletely and so the 
artists of the day eschewed portray- 
ing the great Master, and instead 
made the wheel (Dhamma Chakra), 
the umbrella or the feet do symbolic 
duty for the Enlightened One. Later, 
a reconciliation to the fact that the 
image is not significant, but only the 
Super Sensible Being incarnate in it, 
permitted them to essay forth on 
storytelling pictures of superb con- 


iconoclastic 


ception. 

Likewise, the Saivaite movement 
infused the idea of the godhead 
being the Divine Dancer and from 
that sprang the undercurrent idea 
of depicting every figure in art in 





the form of a dancer, thus elevating 


the rhythmic movement into meas- 


ured lines and masses. 

The Vaishnavite movement or the 
Radha Krishna Cult provided to In- 
dian art one long burden of love in 
its lyrical humanistic symbolism. It 
is said that this idealization of love 
in every phase of its expression in 
Indian art has accomplished for hu- 
man love what Chinese art achieved 


for the landscape. 





These traditions are built around 
timeless themes to which the artist 
adds his total sensibility and creates 
the work of art. The traditions did 
of course, expand and contract de- 
pending upon the patronage of the 
times, and the demands made on the 
artists by the changing viscissitudes 
of political and social evolution of 
the society. 

Neither should we forget the rigid 
academism, born out of these tradi- 
tions in the class of Silpis and Stapa- 
this, who were hereditary artists, 
handing down from generation to 
generation the rigid rules of tradi 
tion. 

Against this background burst 
forth the newly ordained art of pho 
tography. Being selective and tran- 
scriptive rather than elective and 
imaginative, the camera soon set a 
pattern of Western representational 
art with rich chiaroscuro, instan 
taneity and naturalism as its distinc 


tive features. Encouraged by their 


competitive successes in European 


and American Exhibitions the early 


Woodcutter by Vidyavrato—fu!! scale 
and crisp texture give a documentary 
realism to this portrait, yet in the 
deeply lined face the outhor finds oa 
recall of distant racial memoriée 
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Tranquility by Dr. Thomas—represents the traditional romanticism so many Indian 
photographers developed through their early contacts with Western pictorialism, 
yet reveals impressionistic influence in presentation of the sky and the woter 








the dreamy quality of the bird spreading his wings beneath a low, menacing 


Flight of Fancy by Subrato Roy 
| mood to be shared by the viewer, yet does not tell o story 


full # surrealism. it evokes on illusory 


Astral by R. R sanguli—an example of amorphic surrealism. Many techniques pioneers soon adopted the traditional 
eeking to escape from subject matter, explore the subconscious , , 
methods of these countries, which, 


by a strange quirk of fortune, was 


rapidly going out in the very coun- 


re use 


tries of their origin, being slowly 


Mother and Child by S. Pau!l—symbolic 
of the intimate love of motherhood is 
this view of little feet peeking out 
of the mother’s black shroud. Indian 
art’s idealization, it has been said, 
has achieved for human love what Chi 
nese art hos done for the landscape 





Basketball by R. R. Ganguli—abstrac 
tion of the essence of the game in a 
dreamlike bas relief. The technique 
eliminates realistic detail and yet 
preserves essential relationship be 
tween the players, ball and basket 


but relentlessly pushed out by the 
various experiments in modern art. 

Perhaps it is this second wave of 
Western modernism that has aroused 
the latent metaphysical symbolism in 
Indian photographers, who have 
rapidly shifted from representational 
traditionalism to interpretative sym- 
bolism going through the various 
stages of surrealism, dadaism, fu 
turism and nihilism. 

As yet this newer trend is mani- 
fest only in a very small way in our 
exhibitions. But those who have eyes 
to see can scan the rising tide of 
the future. 

In helping our young men to find 
their forte in photographic pictorial- 
ism, the Federation of Indian Pho- 
tography is doing yeoman service 
by publishing art albums like Con- 
temporary Indian Photography and 
Asian Photography and also by ac- 
tivity encouraging an “Experimental 
Photography” Division wherein the 
artist can indulge in his particular 
mode of free expression without any 
hindrance, and indeed with the 
blessing of the Federation. 

The future for Indian Photography 
is one of multi-faceted adventure 
and with the many young men com- 
ing up, there is every hope of a 
glorious vista before it. e 


Startled by Mrs. Mukta Kanitkar—the 
graceful finger-shadows on the wall 
bring persistent childhood memories 
into play in this symbolic tabletop 
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You can use o combination of methods to obtain different degrees of enlargement 
obtain a same-size image on the film (left) 


with lens at double extension to 
ment to the 


Introduction to Close-ups 


etup produced larger image (center 


This thistle was photographed 


Adding a 3-plus Portra lens attach 
With 6-plus attachment the image was made still larger (right). 


How to obtain big pictures of small objects—a review of systems for producing 


life-size or larger images on film. Adapted from a Houston Convention lecture 


By LUDWIG 


Illustrations by the Author 


Yo CAN MAKE close-ups of small 
subjects with anv camera regardless of 
price—even with the simple 
All that 


supplementary oI 


cle Sign oT 
box camera 1S needed is one 
or more close-up 
lenses and a focal frame which you can 
build vourself 

The closer you get to your subject, 
the larger it will be on the film. Most 
cameras, however, do not permit focus- 
three feet, 
small subjects like 


ing closer than about and 


from this distance 


flowers. insects, etc.. are much too tiny 
in the 
care of this handicap 
different 
come in different strengths, expressed 
l 2 ind 3 


lenses can be used together. A 3 


) 


Close up lenses take 
They 


trace 


picture 
ure avail- 
able under names and 
and so forth. Two such 
and a 
used together give you a 5+; a 5 
und a 3 combined equal St. etc. 
hese 
chosen but 

} 


subiect 


numbers are not arbitrarily 


indicate how close the 


must be to your lens in order 
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to be in focus if the camera lens is set 
at infinity. focal 
length of the lens or the size of the 
this 
If your camera lens is set at in- 


Regardless of the 


camera, distance is always the 
same, 
finity 
then your subject will be in focus if 
the lens to 


39.3 inches. 


and you use a 1+ close-up lens 
distance is one 
meter or With a 2+ the 
distance is half a meter or 20 inches, 
with a 3+ a third of a meter or 13 
inches, down to a 10+ where the dis- 


subject 


tance is a tenth of a meter or 4 inches. 

The distance is always measured 
from the front of the close-up lens. Do 
not use more than two supplementary 
lenses, or you may cut off part of the 
picture. 

From such a close distance, the 
depth of field is very shallow and a 
small diaphragm stop must be 


4 50mm lens set at infinity 


very 
used and 
used at £/16 will give only about one 


inch of depth of field with a 5+ close- 


up attachment and only about a quar- 
ter of an inch with a 10+. 

Supplementary lenses do not require 
additional exposure. Take a meter read- 
ing and expose as usual, according to 
your lens setting. If you use flash or 
strobe it is advisable to change the 
guide number from feet to inches (mul- 
tiply it by 12) because you will meas- 
ure the distance from light to subject in 
inches instead of feet. 

At such close range your viewfinder 
will not show you accurately what will 
be in the picture. Unless you have a 
camera with ground-glass focusing 
(single-lens reflex or press type) it is 
advisable to use a device to outline the 
exact picture area, called a “focal 
frame.” There are several on the mar- 
ket. Kodak manufactures different close- 
up kits and the Cal-Cam Focus Guide is 
adjustable for use with the different 
lenses. You can build a focal frame 
yourself. In its pamphlets Close-up Pic- 








Focus and framing are achieved accurately with a focal framer, which marks off the area the camera covers at the 


proper distance for sharp focus 


with Brownie Star Cameras 
#B-9) and Kodak Portra Lenses 
#B-10) the Eastman Kodak Co. gives 
you all the necessary information, even 


fures 


for building an adjustable frame. 

I would like to recommend one more 
aid, the Kodak Master Photoguide. It 
gives you the subject distances and 
field sizes for close-up lenses up to 6+ 
and much more important information. 
It even provides you with a tape meas- 
ure, 

While it is quite possible to get good 
results with simple equipment, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that there are 
some cameras which are better suited 


for close-up photography than others. 


Such a camera should combine ground- 
glass focusing with near-focusing possi- 
bilities. The groundglass shows the ex- 
act area as the lens sees it. It permits 


composing the picture and focusing 
sharply. In order to permit you to get 
very close to the subject the camera 
should have at least double bellows 
extension (extension to twice the focal 
length of the lens), or should permit 
the use of an auxiliary bellows or exten- 
sion tubes. 

The image scale is determined by the 
focal length of the lens and the lens- 
to-subject distance. The longer the focal 
length of the lens and the closer the 
subject is to the lens, the larger will be 
the scale of the image on the ground- 
glass and finally on the film. When we 
focus at infinity, then the lens-to-film 
distance equals the focal length of the 
lens, or in other lens is 
closest to the film. If the subject comes 
closer to the lens, then we have to in- 
crease the lens-to-film distance and the 


words, the 


The Cal Cam Focus Guide shown in use here is adjustable for area and distance. 


image size becomes larger. If the sub- 
ject comes so close to the lens that it 
appears on the groundglass in its natu- 
ral size, then we will find that the lens- 
to-film distance and the lens-to-subject 
distance are equal and are twice the 
focal length of the lens. Subject size and 
image size are equal if lens-to-film dis- 
tance’ and lens-to-subject distance are 
equal—or in other words, if the lens is 
exactly halfway between film and sub- 
ject when the focused image is sharp. 

The shorter the lens-to-subject dis- 
tance and, therefore, the larger the scale 
of rendition, the more difficult it be- 
comes to focus accurately. Watching 
the groundglass, we notice that the 
picture gets darker and darker the 
more we extend the lens. Less light 
reaches the film and we have to take 
into account the fact that the diaphragm 
scale does not indicate the true f/stops 
anymore, 

When the lens-to-subject distance is 
less than about eight times the focal 
length of the lens, the error becomes 
serious and must be compensated for 
to avoid underexposure. The exposure 
factor, the rumber of times exposure 
must be increased, can be computed 
easily with the formula: Square of lens- 
to-film distance divided by square of 
focal length of the lens equals exposure 
factor. If, for instance, we 
want to take a picture of a subject in 
its natural size with a two-inch lens 
we know that the lens-to-film distance 
must be twice the focal length of the 
lens—in this case 4 inches. Applying 
the formula, 4x4 is 16, divided by 2x2 
or 4 gives us an exposure factor of 4. 
The normally-indicated exposure must 
be increased four times in this case. 
The simplest way to find the correct 


increase 


exposure is by the use of the Kodak 
Effective Aperture Computer, which at 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Bantam adapter on 6x9 camera has ground- 
glass viewer below it for focusing and 
composing picture. Back then shifts to 
take place of viewer for exposing film. 


Piggy-back setup is created by mounting 
an Exakta on the back of an ancient 6x9 
cm camera. The old-timer’s long bellows 
provides extension for close-up pictures. 
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Here is a technique for working with prints, eliminating some elements and 


adding others to create new effects through collage, copying and imagination 


By JACK A. GOLDSACK, APSA 


T Hose OF US who have been making prints for many 
years and are a little tired of the usual, will get a new 
boost and stimulation from an idea which helps produce 
something different. Even newcomers to photography 
can do much with this idea. The fact is it is not entirely 
new. It has been used commercially for many years. 
But the commercial people often lack the imagination 
of the amateur. It is new to most of us and the possibili- 
ties are limited only by the amount of effort you are 
willing to put into it. 

Perhaps the best way to describe this idea is to show 
you a few of my recent experiments and let you judge 
for yourself. I should like to add that in each case the 
finished print is of salon quality, either 14x17 or 16x20 


These prints have been commented on favorably by 
many advanced amateurs and salonists. Some have al- 
ready won top awards at the club level and also at the 
Metropolitan C.C. Council of New York, where they 
competed with the work of the more important clubs 
in this area. 

Pattern in Silhouette started out as two color slides of 
people walking up a two-strip ramp. They were shot 
against the light and the washed out sky made them 
worthless as exhibition slides. I made black-and-white 
negatives from the color slides on the assumption that 
the pictures had possibilities for monochrome. This is 
a simple process by contact, but because I prefer a 
larger negative, | made them by projection in the en- 
larger. This method of copying from Kodachrome to 
black-and-white negative material often builds up con- 








Men and Girders started os a rather 
cluttered picture of a construction 
job (above). The basic pattern had 
good possibilities, and excess back 





ground was trimmed away to make 
the essential design stand out (right 
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Pattern in Silhouette (left) began as 
two color slides. They were enlarged 
on film to make copy negatives, then a 
each one was printed twice. Cut-outs 
of the silhouette pattern were com 
bined in one paste-up, which then was 
copied to achieve this final picture 
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Face in the Window combines two separate exposures to 
achieve a mood removed from reality. Can you tell why 
by analyzing it? Try for yourself, then check the text. 


trast, and that gave me the germ of the high contrast 
idea for the print. 

Since I had a repeat idea in mind and did not know 
exactly how I would use it, I made two enlarged prints 
from each negative, both in the same scale. The prints 
were then cut into strips and after some shifting around 
they were rubber cemented in position on a clean, white 
mounting board, as indicated on the final print. From 
this a copy negative was made. Each print had two 
levels of the ramp so I used only one repeat (an addi- 
tional section of one ramp) to produce the paste-up. 
The salon print was made from the final negative. 

Sounds like a lot of work to make a picture, but it’s 
fun. And if you heard the oohs and how-did-you-do-its 


when the print won a prize in our club competition and 


an honor as high scoring print in our Council competi- 
tion, that would be sufficient compensation for the 
effort. If the satisfaction of producing something out of 
the ordinary is what you are after, this technique opens 
up a whole new dimension. 

Men and Girders started as a print of a building con- 
struction job. As you can see from the original repro- 
duction it would not ever be a successful picture in this 
form because it is too cluttered. But the basic design 
looked like it had possibilities and was worth working 
on. After a little thinking, I decided to trim away the 
“deadwood” and retain the clean lines of the design. 
This took some patience but the final result, I hope 
you will agree, seems worth the effort expended on it. 
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Perhaps you can think of an easier way to do the 
trimming, but the method I have found most practical 
is to first cut away large outside areas with the scissors. 
Then rubber cement the print on a clean white mount 
and do the rest of the inside or close trimming with a 
razor blade or frisket knives. It is not difficult that way. 
Rubber cement mounting makes it easy to peel off the 
discarded detail. After the unwanted elements are elim- 
inated, the cut-out print is copied and the final salon 
print is made from the copy negative. A thin black 
border, achieved by mounting the print with a black 
paper underlay, helps to contain it. 

Lest you get the idea that this method is designed 
for high contrast only, because the two previous ex- 
amples were finished as high contrast prints, note Face 
in the Window. This exhibition print in 16x20 has re- 
tained all the fine halftones of the original. 

The setting for Face in the Window was made some 
time ago in New York as a picture of an old window 
with a broken pane. Although the window made an 
interesting design it lacked animation, the spark that 
makes a picture attention-compelling. From a negative 
of an interesting face, taken in Europe, I made a print 
to scale to fill the opening in the window pane. Scissors 
and paste were used to fit this face carefully into the 
opening of the broken pane. A copy negative was then 
made for the finished print, which combines subjects, 
photographed an ocean apart. 

Does this picture create a feeling of unreality for 
you? Can you tell why by analyzing it? Some observers 
note that it has sort of a haunted mood. This is caused 
by a disparity between the lighting of the window 
photograph and that of the face which appears within 
it. The effect doesn’t seem to detract from the impact 
of this particular picture, and may even heighten it. 
Under most circumstances, however, it is best to com- 
bine only pictures which are illuminated by light of 
the same apparent quality, striking the subject matter 
from about the same direction. 

If you ever have tried to do this kind of a job with 
such uneven dimensions by cutting masks and double- 
printing, you'll agree that the scissors-and-paste method 
is much simpler. 

Success with this paste-up technique depends a great 
deal upon your ability to make a good copy negative. 
Although I have done this successfully in 2% roll film 
size, the limitation of negative material makes it desir- 
able to use sheet film where better copy negative 
is available. I have been using Kodak’s Commercial 
Ortho film developed in DK 50. This is a combination 
employed by many professionals, although I am sure 
there are many other equally good copy films and 
developers provided by other manufacturers. 

The ability to make a good copy negative has many 
other advantages. Recently I selected a black-and-white 
picture from my files to use as a Christmas card. The 
subject, a kneeling worshiper at the altar of a Mexican 
church, was most appealing. Because the negative was 
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Seven programs ct the beginner's level, with emphasis on contest pictures, were presented in the series 
Exhibits (right) gave audience a chance to see good prints 


used 16mm sound films (left 


others were slide talks 


Club Rejuvenator 


Here is a project which helped Paducah Camera Club 


sign up new members, bring back old ones, and 


gain recognition within the community it serves. 


By DAVID M. 


Illustrations by the Author 


A projec lr which proved very ben- 


eficial to the club 
munity as a whole, was undertaken last 
year by the Paducah, Kentucky 
era Club. 

It came 


as well as the com- 
Cam- 


the club 
deciding what their program would be 


about when was 
for the summer months. By happy cir- 
cumstances, the new club pre sident was 
the promotion manager for the Paducah 
Sun-Democrat. Being alert for any new 
100 


percent when one of the club members 


promotional ideas he went along 
suggested that the paper sponsor the 
Annual Newspaper Snapshot Contest 
for this Until then the 
place to send pictures had been Louis- 


area, nearest 
ville or St. Louis. 

A phone call to Rochester brought a 
flood of information for him to present 
to the newspaper editors and they read- 
ly agreed to go ahead with the project. 


The next order of business was to de- 


STANLEY, FPSA 


cide what the club could do to help 
with the details of running the contest. 
The more advanced members agreed 
not to enter the contest, but offered to 
help with the judging. Then someone 
hit upon the happy thought that the 
club could run a series of programs, 
which would help 


people to make better pictures for the 


open to the public, 


contest. 
This like a natural public 
relations program for the club to under- 


sounded 


take and it was agreed upon with great 
enthusiasm. The new spaper gave it im- 
mediate publicity, working it in with 
the publicity on the contest. It was de- 
to hold a 
grams, beginning in July, to fit in with 


cided series of seven pro- 
the start of the contest. The club was 
the of the 
Fellowship Hall of a downtown church 
to hold the weekly programs. In addi- 


tion to airconditioning, the hall had a 


fortunate in securing use 


Programs Selected 


l. It's a Snap 
2. Pictures Clear and Sharp 
Making Pictures People Like 


> 
4. Camera Handling 
5 


Adventures in Outdoor Color Slides 


6. Adventures in Indoor Color Slides 
7. Our Colorful Capital 
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16 mm sound 18 minutes 
12 minutes 


lecture 


16 mm sound 
80 slides 
50 slides 
100 slides 
100 slides 
150 slides with taped comments 


Some 


large wall-type screen and a PA system 
which could be used with a sound 
projector and a tape recorder, 

One of the able local PSA members, 
Dr. Bill Smith, was assigned the job 
of lining up the programs. Since the 
club is relatively small it was felt that 
there was not enough local talent to 
present all seven programs on the level 
needed, Once again our Kodak friends 
came through with wonderful 
help. The mail brought a list of lec- 
tures they had available along with an 
agreement to schedule them at the rate 
of one a week to meet the particular 
need of this program, Listed below are 
the ones selected, keeping in mind the 
fact that they would be presented to 
rank beginners on the snapshot level. 

In addition, the Kodak folks sent the 
print made up from the 1959 
Snapshot Contest and the prints from 
a recent Highschool Snapshot Contest. 
These prints were displayed in two 


some 


show 


downtown locations and used as part 
of two of the programs. The newspaper 
gave the print shows lots of publicity 
and they were very well received. This 
proved so interesting and popular that 
the and 
show from among the members’ work 
that a part of the other 


club made up a print slide 


and made 
programs. 

Perhaps 
of putting 


the most interesting aspect 
on the slide programs was 
the actual presentation of the written 
comments which the 
slides. Normally these comments would 
be read by a club member from the 
booklet which came with the slides. 
Even by rehearsing beforehand the 
reading did not go smoothly with the 
slides as they were projected. In addi- 
the first couple of programs 
dragged along too slowly. Dr. Smith 
felt that the program could be much 


accompanied 


tion, 


more effective and the meeting run a 
lot more smoothly if the comments for 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Automation 





The pitfalls of assuming that an automatic 
camera can do your thinking for you 
are demonstrated in this fable 


By WALTER HAYS 


FA nor r A YEAR ago George Ring, a mild and amiable chap 


of some thirty Falls, had a nice income, a nice wife and a 


nice house in the suburbs. This seemed right and fitting, 
because George was “a nice guy.” His life was comfortable 
and Casy-Lomg He had as muc¢ h on his mind iS he had hair 
which was very little indeed 

One fateful day something happe ned to change all this 
George saw an ad in a newspaper. He later saw the same 
id animated on television. He then read it again in a photo 
magazine. It seemed “the real goods” to George. It boasted 
of a new Brain-o-Matic Automated Camera with a built-in 
exposure meter hooked to the lens diaphragm, cross-coupled 
to the shutter, and ruling both with “an infallible electronic 
brain 

George had always had a yen to dabble in photography. 
Pictures fascinated him. He often experienced an urge to 
buy a camera and “go and shoot things,” but he was de- 
terred by the technical perplexities presented by lens aper- 
ind all of the 
The delightful 
id in his hands, however, informed George that he could 
forget all this technical That’s what the ad 
called it With this new Brain-O-Matic Cam- 
era, the advertisement informed George, he could go out and 


unvthing like a_ skilled professional right off 


tures, shutter speeds ce pth of field, exposure 


rest of the esoteric photographic mysteries 


nonsense 


Hnonscnse 


ph yt a | i] } 
the bat 
The cle i 


tog! ipher without knowing anvthing at all about photog i- 


of being able to shoot like a professional pho- 


phy was one that George found intoxicating, quite. He made 


up his mind. what there was of it, to buy a shiny new 


| 
Brain-o-Matic Camera. For some weeks George clicked 


happily away, pointing his new camera at children, pretty 


girls. lands ipes und the passing scene In general. 

The mn one day his firm dec ick d to splurge heavily on an 
important public relations and adve rtising campaign, set to 
bre ik man ¢ urly 
trations of 


involved ind Ceora 


deadline Quite a few photog: phic illus- 


products, installations and business sites were 


i 
was put in charge of coordinating 


this phase of the campaign The president of the firm ex- 


pressed concern about the cost of high-priced photographers 
C,eora promptly put the pre sident’s mind at rest he would 
take the photographs himself, and thereby save the firm a 
lot of money. After all, he had a brand-new Brain-o-Mati 
camera with which anybody could take pictures like a skilled 
pro The ads all promised this. and George. flushed with 
confidence, guaranteed it. So why waste money on profes- 
sional photographers when George could do just as well? 

The boss had a few misgivings, but they speedily dis- 
solved when he thought of all the money he would save. He 
fawned on clever and enterprising “good old George” in a 
manner thoroughly gratifying to that young man 

There was no time to lose. George set to work. The firm’s 
light colors d ind shiny produc ts he cleverly arranged on an 
immense black cloth bac kground The ones that were black 
or dark in color he tastefully arrayed on a pure white back- 
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ground, the better to bring out their delicate forms and 
intricate construction. 

George worked hard, determined to do a good job, In 
shooting an outdoor installation he noticed beautiful fleecy 
clouds in the sky. He’d always heard that an orange filter 
was the ticket for rendering clouds brilliantly. Accordingly, 
he slipped an orange filter over his lens for his outdoor shots. 

He photographed the firm’s smiling president outdoors, 
standing in front of the mill. The president was beautifully 
delineated by the backlighting of a late afternoon sun, and 
his silverv hair shown like a halo, One of the ad manager's 
layouts called for a dramatic picture of a row of the firm’s 
products, shot head-on and stretching away into the dis- 
tance. George knew nothing about depth of field, but he 
had an automated camera with an electronic brain that did 
all his thinking for him and made pictures just like a 
skilled pro’s—so what was there to worry about? George set 
up his camera and made the exposure confidently, with a 
little professional flourish of his cable release. The presi- 
dent’s lovely secretary smiled at him (she brushes her teeth 
with Snowdent), and he gave her a debonair wink. 

Few things are more satisfying than the knowledge of a 
big job well done. For a whole day after his photos were 
sent out to be processed, George walked on air. The day 
the prints came back was a delightful one, with sparkling 
sunshine and a balmy, exhilarating breeze. Shortly before 
lunch-time George looked at his prints, and all the joy 
went out of his life. The balmy breeze suddenly became a 
chill and ominous wind. 

It seemed incredible, but not one of George’s many shots 
was of the slightest earthly use. The bright objects he’d pho- 
tographed against a black background were so over-exposed 
they couldn’t be printed, because the camera’s meter had 
been influenced by the background. The dark-colored 
products on the white background were underexposed— 
black blobs with no detail whatever. Here the meter had 
measured the light reflected by the white background with- 
out regard to the actual subjects. 

His outdoor pictures of installations were horribly under- 
exposed. The infallible electronic brain that “thinks for 
vou” hadn't known there was a filter on the lens. The row 
of products had become an immense, formless caterpillar. 
The first few items in the foreground were sharp enough, 
but the rest became progressively vague spots of fuzz re- 
ceding into the distance. 

The portrait of the esteemed president was the saddest 
shot of all. He’d been transformed into an Ethiopian with a 
fringe of snow-white hair riding on his cranium like a ruff. 
His features—what could be seen of them—seemed to have 
an evil, menacing cast. The president bustled into George’s 
office, all smiles in his eagerness to see the pictures. As he 
looked at them his expressioin altered in gruesome degrees. 
When he'd seen the last one he gave a little moan and col- 
lapsed with a heart attack. 

When the doctor revived him, the first words the president 
uttered to George were, “You're fired!” He added, “With a 
half million dollar promotion at stake, I had to listen to a 
wretched, pie-faced idiot like you, You call yourself a pho- 
tographer! Ill be . . .” George couldn’t wait to hear all the 
things he said, interesting though they were because the 
doctor ushered him firmly out of the room. 

Home, George took his Brain-o-Matic camera out of the 
bureau drawer, looked sullenly at it, and spat into its elec- 
tric eye—a practice not recommended by the manufacturer. 
From that time he changed completely. He became an em- 
battled, embittered ambassador of ill will to all the high 





The automatic camera's thinking is limited 
to providing correct exposure, but this 
is not all there is to photography 


By JACOB DESCHIN, FPSA 


Camera Editor, The New York Times* 


W ven THE advent of electric-eye automation a few years 


ago, the photography industry began to look to the day 
when the “thinking camera” would take over all the chores 
of picture-making. The photographer would simply point at 
the desired subject and press the release. 

That day is here, but it comes with mixed blessings, The 
new German automatic shutters have made it possible, 
even in relatively inexpensive Cameras, to ignore exposure 
calculations altogether; the camera’s “brain” does all the 
figuring. Literally, we “just press the button.” 

But after the hubbub of excitement over the new era has 
simmered down, the photographer must realize that the 
camera’s thinking capacity is limited only to exposure, any 
correct exposure. It is important, of course, to get a print- 
able image, but this is not the whole function of a camera 
or of photography. 

We still have to focus the subject and, unless average 
snap-shooting is our only concern, we still need to know the 
controls and understand how to use them. How do we get 
a particular result when we want it? 

For example, those who have been reared on the practical 
significance of lens openings and depth of field know that, 
at a given distance from the camera, certam things can 
happen at different lens apertures. A comparatively large 
aperture will result in a limited depth of field, or range 
of subject sharpness from the nearest camera-subject dis- 
tance to the farthest. 

This is desirable and, in some cases, even mandatory, 
particularly in outdoor portraiture, when we want an out- 
of-focus foliage or other distracting background, in order to 
give prominence to the face or figure. A large lens opening, 
with the focus on the subject, will deliver this result. A 
smaller opening will show both subject and foliage sharply 
defined. 

The automatic camera by itself does not make this distinc- 
tion. With the aid of the built-in photocell that is its brain, 
it merely gives the correct exposure for the existing light. 

Should we need a deep field of over-all sharpness, as in 
a general scene in which it is required to keep both near 
and far objects in sharp focus, a small lens stop is called for. 
Moreover, proper compensation must be made in shutter 
speed, generally speaking a faster speed for the large lens 
opening and a slower one when the lens is stopped down. 

These are subtleties with which the thinking camera can- 
not cope without some help from the photographer. Mini- 
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mum knowledge of basic lens-shutter relationships and av- 
erage judgment are all he needs. Both are easily within 
the reach of the veriest tyro. 

In heralding the new age in camera automation, the fact 
has been overlooked that the fundamental principles of 
picture-taking have not changed, only the mechanics of 
camera operation. Metered control and automatic lens-shut- 
ter adjustment obviously are wonderful conveniences for 
general shooting, but even these must abide by the rules 
that have governed photography from the beginning. 

Compensations for changing light conditions are made 
automatically in the meter-directed mechanism. However, a 
proper balance still must be maintained, just as in manually 
operated cameras, to assure a correct relationship between 
lens aperture size and the speed of the shutter. 

The new cameras cannot outlaw the fundamentals. But 
the danger is imminent that photographers may learn to 
lean habitually on automation and neglect to use the con- 
trols (cptional on most cameras) that may yield a better 
picture, 

Certainly, the newcomer to the field, impressed and in- 
trigued by the effortless operation of the camera, will not 
be easily lured by scales of figures that the camera itself 
handles with such aplomb and exposure accuracy. 

Also it is possible that, with the spread of automation 
and the certainty of getting a good exposure with every 
shot, beginners will be inclined to sidestep the basic lessons 
of lens aperture and shutter speed as academic and not 
really necessary in practical picture-taking. 

Already, the tendency is developing toward the design of 
cameras that eliminate scales of figures altogether, leaving 
the field entirely to electric-eye magic. In some of the in- 
expensive cameras, distance figures have been replaced by 
pictographs representing a person for a portrait, three per- 
sons for a group shot and a landscape for open views. By 
switching a lever to the desired subject position and hold- 
a distance far enough to take in the 
picture, the camera is automatically in focus. 

Is this perhaps a hint that even the act of focusing the 
subject will eventually be discarded? Suggestions in this 


ing the camera at 


direction are made occasionally in the industry, and not al- 
ways in a spirit of jest. With the efforts of manufacturers 
concentrated on the maximum of simplified camera opera- 
tion, as was made amply evident at the Photokina trade ex- 
hibition in Cologne this fall, even the wildest speculations 
may now be taken seriously. 

Against all this evidence, the hope still rises that, with 
all its machine perfection and consequent allure, the think- 
ing camera will never replace the thinking photographer. 
Or is this too much to expect? e 


*Jack Deschin, the author of many important books on photog- 
raphy, is no stranger to the columns of the Psa Journat. This 
article is reprinted with permission of the publishers, from the 
December 11, 1960 issue of The New York Times.—E1 





priests of the hard sell who he says sneer down at the 
gullible American buying public from their ivory towers 
in the carbon monoxide clouds above the Avenues Madison 
and Fifth. 

George is suing the camera manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agents for $500,000 for damages arising from 


fraud. He claims he has become the laughing stock of his 
field and that his business career is ruined. The burden of 
his complaint is, “You promised me that with vour camera 
[ could take photographs as well as a professional photogra- 
pher. I took your claims and representations in good faith 
at their face value —and look what happened!” * 





City of Superlatives 


Pittsburgh’s smoke blanket has been rolled back to reveal a wealth of pictorial 


possibilities. You can explore them at the PSA Regional Convention May 12-14 


By ANN M. KENDLEHART 


Buc K IN 1946, a Pittsburgh news photographer made 
an award-winning shot of a busy downtown corner, 
with the neon signs reflecting brightly in the rain-wet 
pavements and automobile headlights cutting white 
streaks through the darkness. The clock on the corner 
said 9:20 


Today, as Pittsburghers proudly emphasize, that pic- 


That was 9:20 in the morning! 


ture is of purely historical significance. The buildings 
are still there, and the streets, and even the clock. But 
the choking smog which used to blanket Pittsburgh to 
make night out of day is now a thing of the past. Smoke 
control ordinances. rigidly enforced, have given Pitts- 
burgh a new lease on life. 

The clean, sparkling air, perhaps more than ar y other 
single thing, has accentuated the multi-billion-dollar 
facelifting which, in the past dozen years, has made 
Pittsburgh one of the most talked-about cities in the 
world. It has also converted Pittsburgh from a photog- 
rapher’s despair to one of the most photogenic cities 


any whe re, 


Pictorial scenes are where you find them. A quiet road provides foreground framing 
f by John R. Dowalo 


mult ne highway and steei mill furnaces in this photo 


What do you want to photograph? Wide boulevards 
curving past modern buildings and along busy rivers? 
Pittsburgh has them—in the heart of downtown and for 
miles toward the suburbs. 

Thirty or forty-story skyscrapers from unusual angles? 
Pittsburgh has them—in gleaming stainless steel, gold- 
anodized aluminum, blue enamel, or beautifully tex- 
tured stone, with modernistic street-lights, old-fashioned 
gas lamps, or graceful young trees for framing. 

Reflection shots? Take your choice of traditional or 
colorfully modern structures reflected in quiet-flowing 
rivers, or in the facades of neighboring buildings of 
transparent or opaque glass, or mirror-finished steel— 
faithful reflections, or images excitingly distorted by the 
contours of surface or the angles of light. 

Churches pointing cathedral-like spires into the 
bright clear sky? Cemeteries with the weathered head- 
stones of Indian scouts and Revolutionary heroes? 
Bridges and intricate multi-level highway interchanges? 
There are 148 bridges in the city limits of Pittsburgh, 
and another 1500 spanning the val- 
leys and streams of the surrounding 
county. 

Intimate close-ups of streets and 
stores that haven't changed much in 
100 years? Sparkling fountains and 
bright flowers in parks set like oases 
among the stone and steel canyons 
of the city? Dramat‘e urban pano- 
ramas that world tray: lers acclaim as 
unequalled even by San Francisco 
and New York? 

Pittsburgh has them all—and all 
within the single square mile of the 
Golden Triangle which is the heart 
of its business and financial district. 
(And all, incidentally, within — at 
most—15 or 20 minutes of the Roose- 
velt Hotel, headquarters for the 
Pittsburgh PSA Regional Conven- 
tion, May 12-14.) 

Most photographers start their 
Pittsburgh picture-taking atop Mt. 
Washington, the precipitous tree- 





Hundreds of bridges span Pittsburgh’s rivers. Newest 
of them is the Fort Pitt Bridge leading to the down- 
town area. It provides a vantage point local photogra- 
phers like John Dowalo enjoy for new views of the city. 


clad slope which forms a 400-foot rampart along the 
southern edge of the Triangle. You can drive up the 


long, sloping highway which offers an ever-widening 


panorama as you climb. Or you can walk a few blocks 


and ride the incline cable-car which lifts you abruptly 
along the steep cliff. 

However you get to the top of Mt. Washington, the 
view is spectacular. In the narrow valleys below your 
feet flow three of the greatest rivers in eastern North 
America. Their waterborne traffic is unobtrusive, but 
its tonnage each year is many times greater than that 
of either Panama or Suez, for this is America’s greatest 
inland port. 

Westward from “The Point” flows the broad Ohio 
carrying for miles the unmingled green waters of the 
Monongahela and the brown of the Allegheny. This 
was the river junction which, in the days of the pioneer, 
was known as the Gateway to the West, the site of forti- 
fications which the French called Fort Duquesne, which 
the English rebuilt and named Fort Pitt, and which, 
under the American flag, became Pittsburgh. 


Bevond the Hill, and beyond the big square buildings 


Hills and rivers dictate much of Pittsburgh 


times by conventional means, s 


way of life, 
metimes by picturesque inclined planes. These views are by O. E. Romig, FPSA 
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which are only a fraction of the city’s rapidly expanding 
medical center (Dr. Jonas Salk perfected his polio vac- 
cine here ), you can see the top of the 42-story Cathedral 
of Learning, the University of Pittsburgh's soaring 
Gothic schoolhouse. 

Five miles east of the Triangle, the campuses of Pitt 
and Carnegie Tech occupy major portions of the Oak- 
land Civic Center. Here are the quiet lawns and tree- 


including its ‘“‘hillside houses Hill climbing is some 





shaded paths and gardens of Schenley Park, the exotic 
tropical flower displays in Phipps Conservatory, and the 


intricate, ponderous bulk of Carnegie Institute—library, 
Music Hall, museum, art galleries—given to the city by 
her most famous philanthropist, steelman Andrew Car- 
neck 

Here, too, is Forbes Field where for the first time in a 
generation the Pirates exultantly hoist the World Series 
Championship flag. (The Regional’s field trip will end 
in time for baseball addicts to attend the Pirates’ home 
game on Sunday. May 14 

Along the Monongahela, far to the right from Mt. 
Washington, are the angular roofs and stacks of the 
only steel mill in the city limits. For 20 or more miles 
upstream, the “Mon” valley holds one of the world’s 
most concentrated and productive complexes of steel 
mills and heavy industrial plants, tantalizing in their 
pictorial possibilities, but with gates firmly barred to all 
but official photographers 

Rivers and hills have dictated street planning in Pitts- 
burgh (there are cynics who say that planning had little 
to do with it). Strangers sometimes are baffled to find 
that directions cannot be given by points of the com- 
pass (within less than a mile, one of the city’s main 
thoroughfares runs northeast, southeast, south, west, 


and finally south again). that a street may be no more 


the underpinnings cf 


Simplicity in the heart of the city 
Cr wn Highway frame a building on Duquesne Univer 
ity jow: town campus in this photo by Roy R. Mumms 


Contrasts ore everywhere, as exemplified in this picture 
by John Dowalo showing Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
above the onion-shaped domes of a South Side church 


than a flight of several hundred steps, that “parallel 
streets sometimes intersect at right angles, and that— 
well, you name it and Pittsburgh probably has it! 

Homebuilders, too, have casually accepted the de- 
mands of the terrain. Clinging to hillsides, especially in 
the older sections of the North and South Sides, are 
houses one or two stories high in the front and four, 
five, or even six stories high in the back, or vice-versa. 
Except in the newer developments, 15 or 20 miles from 
the Triangle, level building lots are virtually unknown, 
and as a result, Pittsburgh has some of the most attrac- 
tively landscaped residential areas that can be found 
anywhere. 

But you don't have to wait until you arrive in Pitts 
burgh to find interesting and unusual subjects. Along 
the broad main highways are rolling woodlands, truck 
gardens, cattle pastures and, in nearby Washington 
County, more sheep than in any other county east of 
the Mississippi. Dotted across the landscape are oil der- 
ricks, small private coal mines, and to the south and 
east, the tipples and river-shipping facilities of the coun- 
try’s richest bituminous coal fields. Less-traveled high- 
ways lead to quiet little towns that still bespeak the 
village squares and red brick row-houses in their foun- 
ders’ former hometowns. And even farther back are 
occasional log cabins and covered bridges. 

So whatever it is you are looking for in the way of 
pictures—rural scenes or city-scapes—industrial or pic- 
torials—water or mountains—old buildings or new— 
bridges, tunnels, or coal barges—city traffic or country 
roads—you'll find it in or near Pittsburgh. 

And during the weekend of May 12-14, you'll find 
something else in Pittsburgh—hundreds of your PSA 
friends gathered for the Second Pittsburgh PSA Region- 
al Convention. If you want to know more about that, 
write to Betty Moore, Registration Chairman, 740 South 
Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. * 





% STAR Exhibitors 


The PSA Star Ratings have been estab- 
lished to provide recognition for advanced 
exhibitors of prints and slides. Thus a one- 
star exhibitor already has become a serious 
contender, while a four or five-star exhibi- 
tor must be a seasoned veteran of the salons. 

Each Division establishes its own criteria 
by which Star Ratings are awarded, re- 
quiring a given number of acceptances in 
PSA-recognized for with a 
minimum number of different pictures. The 
Ratings, of necessity, are compiled some 
six weeks before the JourNAL reaches you 
Here the PSAers have entered 
the star exhibitor echelon since last month's 


salons Cac h, 


are who 


issue, or have moved up another step: 


COLOR DIVISION (Slides) 
l-star, 30 acceptances with 
acc. with 16 slides; 3- 
32 slides; 4-star, 320 
5-star. 640 acc. with 
Marian Neill 


Requirements 
6 slides; 2-star, 80 
star, 160 acc. with 
acc. with 64 slides; 
128 slides. Compiled by 


x * * 


Ernst Ebbefeld Hans I 
Harold Johnson, APSA lohn B 
Virginia Williamson 


Kreuger 


Pearson 


x * 
Gladys Seufert 


* 


Mary Andrews 
Minor Brady 


Samuel W. Kipnis 


Mrs. Herbert Middleton 


NATURE DIVISION 


Stars are awarded for either slides or 
prints in recognized Nature Exhibitions 
Requirements l-star 18 acceptances 
with 6 pictures; 2-star, 36 acc. with 12 
pictures; 3-star, 72 acc. with 24 pictures; 
i-star, 144 acc. with 48 pictures; 5-star 
288 acc. with 96 pictures. Compiled by 
Dr. Gordon B. White, FPSA 


xn 


Mary W 


Ferguson 
, a a aes 


Samuel G. Johnson John B. Pearson 


x * 


Conrad J. Boilard Muriel V. Williams 


* 


Howard L. Garrett Samuel W 


Albert Sadler 


Kipnis 


STEREO DIVISION 


Requirements: 1-Star 
6 slides; 2-star, 60 acc. with 12 slides; 3-star 
120 ace. with 24 slides; 4-star, 240 acc. with 
i8 slides. Compiled by Helen Brethauer 


Se 2 2 


Myrtle R. Walgreen, FPSA 


30 acceptances with 


Kim Clark 


x * 
Peter P. Chiesa 
1961 


Georgia C, Rawson | 


MARCH 


studio... location...darkroom... 


co lot 4x5 


MONORAIL VIEW CAMERA 


does everything! 


in the studio... 
for industrial, 
commercial—portrait 
photographers too! 


on location... 


light, compact, 
versatile. 


in the darkroom... 


converts to an enlarger. 


The 4x5 Linhof-Color camera 

has captured the imagination of 

critical photographers the world 

over. Commercial and industrial studios; 
fashion, scientific, architectural photog- 
raphers; photo schools; hospitals, smaller 
studios; advanced amateurs — ALL wel- 
come the versatility of this rugged, eco- 
nomical new Linhof precision camera. Use 
it for copying, photomicrography, macro 
photography—even enlarging, with equal 
ease and efficiency. 


The Linhof-Color is smart looking! Made 
of special metal alloys, finished in light 
grey color, with satin chrome monorail. 
Weighs only 42 Ibs. See your Linhof 
Dealer—he will be pleased to demonstrate 
the 4x5 Linhof-Color camera to you; or 
write for FREE folder. 


For complete 120-page Linhof 
Book “70 Years Service to 
Photography” send just 50 cents. 


*K 


f 
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*Also available 
in 2/4 x 3% 
(not illustrated) 


@ 17” (triple) bellows 
extension. Accepts any 
lens from 53mm extreme 
wide angle to 360mm 
telephoto. Lightweight, 
rigid optical bench con- 
struction. 


@ Camera can be used 
with extreme wide angle 
lenses. Precise rack and 
pinion focusing... criti- 
cal with the longest and 
heaviest lenses. 


@ Famous Linhof Univer- 
sal Revolving Back with 
Kodak Ektalite field lens 
...accepts any standard 
4x5 cut or roll film 
holder. Full range of 
camera front and back 
movements for correc- 
tion of perspective and 
distortion. 








Want A Different 


VACATION? 


ONLY HOTEL IN U.S.A. cater- 
ing to the photographer (ama- 
teur or prof.) and their family 
from Memorial to Labor Days. 
Programs for ALL! 

Bathing, boating, fishing, danc- 
ing, cards, etc. Slide talks, daily 
field trips, 
models, etc. 


week end speakers, 


Your host, guide and group lead- 
er is Gerardus "Gerry" Clarkson 
ll Past President, Society of 
Comm. Photogs. of Phila., 
Photographer, 


News 


Speaker, Print 


Judge and Author. 


For information and rates write 


MAPLEWOOD MANOR 


Betterton Beach, Md. 











HEAVY WEIGHT 


° 


PRECISION EXPOSURE METER 
Exclusive built-in Diffuser e READS 
INCIDENT AND REFLECTED LIGHT! 


Get be shot sparkling black-and 
white The shock resistant led rr 
Gossen PILOT matches higher priced “heavies 
in a ra versatility, handling speed. ASA 6 
to 6400 1 min. to 1/1000 sec 1/1.4 to f/22 

EV 1 to 18...plus movie-setting! Fast...just 
thumb the knurled ring to match the needle 

there's your setting for perfect exposures! 

AT BETTER CAMERA STORES 
ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE WEST GERMAN IMPORT OF 


EX. EIN G PHOTO CORPORATION 
257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y 


vement 
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(Continued from page 13) 


folks she is 


photographic world, 


known as an artist. To the 
Mary Abele Root has 
long been known as color and b&w judge 
and exhibitor; as past-editor of PSA Pic- 
torial Div. Bulletin and winner of many 
PSA Bulletin Awards as past-editor of 


Loren Anthony Root ond proud parents 


Dearborn-Chicago 
PSA CC Bulletin 


Fort Dearbornit Ft 
CC Bulletin 
Contest judas 
Playing a new role as Dad is the 
known Chicago banker who in the past 
has been ( ho ot PSA Pic torial Div Cx n. 
Chr. of 1954 PSA Convention: Pres. of 
Chicago Area Camera Clubs Assn.: Pres. 
of Fort Dearborn C( Chr. of PSA Chi- 
cago Chapter No. 1; and nationally known 
is color und b&w 
Both Mary and 
pillars” of the Chicago International and 
both are PSA Cornerstone 
He could grow 
perhaps a great photographer, but 
hold a 
baby Loren is bound to spend a 
deal of before the lens. He 
already has stolen the photographic spot- 
light from the Root family 
Ying Ming and Hemi Chang 


later as 


we ll- 


judge and exhibitor. 


Loren are among the 
members 
President, or 
until 
tiny 


up to be 


he can camera in his own 
hands 
good time 


Siamese cats 


TCACCC Plans Club Visits 


As part of the 1960 Program of the 
[win Cities Area Minn.) Council of 
Camera Clubs, each member club is asked 
three to five members visit another 
just to get better 
photogr uphe rs 


to have 
club, 
fellow 
Club presidents are 
frey Rawlings, 667 Iglehart Ave., St 
which club they would like 
when their club would like 
sentatives of another club visit 


Mark Ke mpenk h. \ P Programs 


acquaint d with 


isked to advise God- 
Paul, 

to visit and 
to have repre- 
them.— 
reporting 


Duncan Moviemakers Visit Okmulgee 


invitation of Roy Umbach of 
Kenneth Keisters and 
D. Crowes of Duncan Moviemakers 
Keisters’ plane to present 
i film program on “Duncan Moviemakers’ 
Night” at Okmulgee CC 

Okmulgee’s V.P 
Umbach 


At the 
Okmulgee CC the 
the C 


fle Ww over In the 


on Jan. 12 

Roy 
and other club officers met their 
Duncan guests at the airport, took them 
to a charming little cafe for dinner before 
the meeting and afterward to a motel 


and Program Chr 


rooms had been reserved for them 
Keisters prefer making daylight 
(CZ Ed.’s note: Its the extra little 
courtesies these that make the 
expenditures and efforts all worthwhile 
for the folks putting on your club pro- 
gram. ) 

The 16mm sound-film program of For 
You and Me by Lucille Keister and Rock- 
A-Bye Baby by Judy Fowler, a junior 
member, to show results of the Duncan 
MM advisory committee work in teaching 
photography to children in Stephens 
County, so thoroughly enjoyed that 
Okmulgee’s new 1961 club president Bill 
McKinne has joined PSA and is now 
making plans for more exchange visits 
with other Oklahoma PSA clubs.—Lucille 
Kiester, APSA reporting. 


where 
since 

flights. 
such as 


was 


One-Man Shows in Oklahoma City 


Exhibitions of prints were hung in the 
Medical Research Hospital by Tom Sorey 
in January and by Dr. Ralph Venk during 
February. 

Welcomed to the Oklahoma CC via 
courtesy memberships for the term of their 
visits to our USA Ramchwan Nab- 
hitsbhata and Soontorn Sutabhaha, with 
the FAA Aeronautical Center in Oklahoma, 
homes are in Thailand.—Mrs. J. A. 
editor of “Hypo Check,” reporting. 


were 


“w“ he se 


Bush, 


Let Photography Help Us 
To See the World 


This is the title of the taught 
by members of the Owatonna ( Minn.) CC 
at the Adult Owatonna 
High School. 


Course 


Evening Classes, 
Sessions began Jan. 12 and 
continue for ten weeks. The following 
topics are being discussed: Introduction to 
Picture Making, Making Pictures People 
Like, Tips on Color Film, Making Movies, 
Outdoors at Night, Filters for 
Picture Improvement, Developing, En- 
largements, Print Analysis, and Master 
Pictures. Films and slides will be shown at 
the sessions. Eric Nelson is Chr. of project. 


WESTERN ZONE 


: A. H. Hilton, APSA 


3, Box 787, Porterv 


Northern California 


Pictures 


California Council of 
Camera Clubs had editor for the 
bulletin Foto Fanfare. It is Bertha P. 
Brady, replacing Clare Webster, APSA, 
who is the new editor of the Color Divi- 
sion Bulletin of PSA. 

N4C also has a new 
Marker, APSA. You will all know her for 
her splendid articles in the CD Bulletin, 
Photo Fanfare and the JourNAL. 


The Northern 


a new 


president, Estell 


Activities of Delta 


Meet Friends—Make New Ones—Watch 
the Experts—PSA Speakers and Annual 
Awards—these the headlines for a 
special event of the Delta Camera Club 
Council held recently. An all-day and 
night affair at Micke Grove south of Lodi, 
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were 





Calif., was reported to be the crowning 
event of the year. 


Shutter Clix 


The Santa Clara Shutter Clix is an in- 
teresting bulletin that comes to the West- 
ern News editor regularly. It is also called 
“Photographic Ramblings of the Santa 
Clara Camera Club” with a slogan, “Have 
camera—will shoot,” and capably compiled 
and edited by Mrs. Eleanor Irish 

Santa Clara, Calif., is not a large city 
but is made big by its outstanding club 
members like the More than half 
of page two is devoted to their new presi- 
dent, Harold Chapin with and 
biography gesture, giving the names 
und dates of all past presidents for nine 


lrishes 


picture 


a nice 


years 
\ comple te page Is devoted to PSA by 
Floyd A PSA Secretary for the 
club, listing club competitions, print com- 
ratings, PSA 
and salon infor- 


Irish as 
individual ilso 
ratings Who's Who 
The sixth page Is devoted entirely 
to an article by the bulletin editor called 

Mystery of the Internationals,” filled 
with and 


what shows are in the 


petition and 
Star 


mation 


information for the beginner 


immediate future. 


Programs of Distinction 


Warren, Pa., is in 
his fine 


Herman Bilenberg of 
the West more 
programs to clubs and councils. He will 
be at the Embassy Auditorium An- 
geles, March 17 sponsored bv the Southern 
California Council and was in Porterville 
Feb. 28 sponsored by the Porterville Pho- 
Club. 


once presenting 


Los 


tographic 


Manzer Workshop 

Helen (¢ Manzer, FPSA, 

will wive her workshop In color slide pho- 

Monterey Peninsula 
three 

write Margaret 

Pacific 


Once again 


tography on the 
There will be the 
starting May 29. You may 
Wilson, 970 Lighthouse Ave 
Grove, for information 


usual groups 


Beg Your Pardon 


mistakes 
why In the 


it is human to make 
know 


were so proud ot 


They say 
ilthough we do not 
December JOURNAL we 
ill our PSAers of the West that won and 
earned the Houston, 
ind mentioned all the thought! 
But we Leslie ] 
Mahoney, Ariz 


we hope sorry, 


honors received at 
names—Wwe 
missed our good friend 


FPSA, of Phoenix, 
no othe rs We are 


and 


Les. 


Lewiston, Idaho 


Recently there came a note from an 
old PSAer friend, Ira Doyle, 
Idaho. With the cheerful 
neatly little 

to prospective club members. The headings 
were: “Hi, Shutter Bugs—Want Better Pic- 
tures?—Here’s How—Come to the Camera 
Club!” The notice goes on to say that they 
will picture slide 
shows, workshops and many other things 
to improve their knowledge, etx 

vites them to the Camera Club, 
days and dates. The little circulars, about 


1961 


“ ho lives in 
note 
notice 


Lewiston, 


there was a printed 


enjoy parties, dinners, 


and in- 
giving 


MARCH 


3%x6, are given to the photo stores and 
other places where film is sold and are 
placed in packages and processed film—a 
good stunt that is paying off. 


From the Islands 


The Rainbow Camera Club of Honolulu 
has elected Urban M. Allen, who is PSA 
District Representative, for their president 
this year. We hear that Urban is approach- 
ing the task with much vigor and with a 
definite purpose to make meeting 
educ ational in some respect, even on con- 
test nights 

Helen Davis is the new president of 
the PSA Chapter with William Pitchford 
as vice president. Tom Bakken and Walter 
L. Davis are the directors, all top PSAers 


cac h 


East Meets West 


When there is an event in the clubs 


ind councils in the East that deserves to 
appear in the news, that is Eastern News 
But when it is linked with one or more of 
believe we also have a 
air-mail letter came from 
Harry A. Sammond, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Camera Club Council of New 
York, information on California 
and the 50th State. It was 
indeed an honor for us to serve them. 

The Metropolitan Council under the 
guidance of their president, will leave 
New York May 13 by chartered plane for 
San Francisco and will arrange for several 
days touring the Bay City, a three-day trip 
Mission Trail and Monterey, 
then on to Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
to include Disneyland and Knott's Berry 
Farm 

The party will fly from LA to Honolulu 
May 22, where they will remain until May 
29, when they visit the other 
Islands, June 1 will find them on their way 
back by way of Las Vegas to New York. 
Perhaps all clubs along the line will pre- 
pare a warm welcome for this adventurous 


our states, we 


claim to it An 


seeking 
Islands of our 


along the 


expect to 


party of 85 photographers 


News from the Northwest 


Winnie Van Sickle reports that a 1961 
Regional Convention, now in just the plan- 
ning stages, will be held June 2-4 in Ta- 
coma, Wash 
summer 


Be sure to put this on your 


calendar and remember to be 
there. More information as soon as we get 
it. Photac Reporter of Tacoma PS also tells 
us that its first January meeting included 
a lecture, Seven Keys to Composition by 
Kay APSA, of CC; 


Mrs. Feagans plans to use mounted illus- 
trations and also color slide S as visual aids 


Feagans, Bremerton 


Many other special programs have been 
scheduled for the next five months by this 
up-and-coming Tacoma club. 

The Adapter, bulletin of Film-Pack CC 
of Vancouver, Wash.., 
interesting column this month defining its 
topics for 1961. Each topic is 
named and forthwith defined in no uncer- 
tain terms, leaving no room for doubt as 
to the character of each individual inter- 
pretation. In humorous vein, an “editor's 
note” goes on to state that if any member 
wishes to disagree with any of the so-called 


carries an unusually 


assigned 


Use The New 
HERSHEY 


MAD 


ELECTRONIC FLASH 


See Your Lighting BEFORE You Shoot 
With HI-PRO’S Exclusive Modeling Light! 


Puts the shadows where YOU want 
them! Powerful, Portable 75 watt- 
seconds! Effective, CONSISTENT 
Slave-Operation, Photo-Tripped 
(eliminates those extra cords). 
See your local dealer! Set 

up your own studio trial! 


Suggested Retail Price. $69.95 


FREE “Hi-Pro Hi-Lights” Book- 
let has all the facts .. . 


Hershey lcm aes 


853 DUNDEE AVE., ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


MAnsfield 6.3700 


“CHILL- CHASER” IMMERSION H 


Convenient “CHILL CHASER” Heaters 
seaity maintain temperatur 
te +t°F ! Light. rigid “CHILL 


olled unite are aval! 
40” lengths priced from 872.50 te $5@ 


> 
STILL-MAN Equip. Corp., 421 E. 164th, NW. Y. 56, N.Y. 





Texture Screens 


Formerly manufactured by Du Pont. 
NOW AVAILABLE IN THREE SIZES 
AND SEVEN PATTERNS 
8x10, $5.00; 11x4, $10.00; 16x20, $15.00 
(Price each screen) 

Send $1.00 for Brochure and 
Set of 7 Original 
JACK POWELL 
TEXTURED PHOTOGRAPHS 
JACK POWELL STUDIOS 
21 S. El Molino Ave. SYcamore 5-3039 
Pasadena 1, California 
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offic ec 


year, and make his own! Seems to us as 


definitions, let him run for next 
good a way is any to take care of the 


inevitable controversies which ordinarily 


arise on competition nights 


CANADIANA 


FPSA 
Ay W « T 


Montreal 


Montreal CC's 
another successful Swap and Auction night 


Cameragrams reports 
organized for the 12th year in a row by 
Rochelle Brayley. Result: $284 went to the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital. Auctioneers 
Wally Wood and Frank Simard, reports an 
observer, could sell ice cubes to Eskimos 
a ten dollar bill was sold at a pre 
Many Montreal photo dealers wave 
material for the sal 

At mid season Henri Vautelet, Blossom 
in that order, head Mon- 
s color division. Gino Maddalena, 
Frank Simard are 


Keven 


mitum 


and Ray Caron 
treal CC 
Marcel 
tops in the 


CGaboury and 


print section 


SOLAR 


Does The Rest 


Requires only 3 sq. ft yet 
delivers the caliber of 
enlarge- 


professional 
ments that have mode 
Solar Americas’ favorite 
Enlarger Buy for over 25 
PSA 3/6! 
Free 132 pg. Photo Dork 
room Equipment Catalog. 


BURKE & JAME 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4, Iilinois 


years 





“NEW PHOTOGRAMS” 


Requires outstanding photographs of 
wide interest and artistic quality for use 
in this year’s edition. A fee of 165 for 
monchrome and 1610 for colour is paid 
for each work reproduced. Prints should 
preferably be 25 x 30 cm 
cies larger thon 35 mm. preferred) and 
should reach the Editor “New Photo 
Dorset House, Stamford Street 
London, S.E.1. by April 7th, 1961 with 
technical details if Unused 
work will be returned as soon as pos 
sible 


transporen 


groms 


possible 











Toronto 


Toronto CC has been giving consider- 
able accent to its educational program this 
season. Its club bulletin Focus voices con- 
tinuing thanks to Kay McGregor whg plan- 
ned the 1960-61 agenda for the benefit 
both of beginners and more 
members 

One interesting point is that some of the 
programmed 
club 


advanced 


educational get-togethers are 
as one-hour preludes to a regular 
meeting night. They 
subjects as Night Photography, Portraiture, 
Slide Titles, Snow Pictures, Nature photog- 
raphy, How Your Camera Works, Crop- 
ping and Binding Slides, Lenses, Filters, 
and a beginner's course in printing and 


have included such 


cle veloping 


Hart House CC 


Ron Carr reports that the members of 
this University of Toronto club had over 
100 acceptances in international 
during 1960, including Bill Kantymir with 
43 and Ron Carr, 52 

Congratulations are also being extended 
to Ron Carr and Dr. Dave Sprott, both 
Hart House who been 
awarded the degree of Associate in the 
Royal Photographic Society's latest honors 
list 


salons 


members have 


National Club Slide Competitions 


As of Guild for 
Color Photography was running in 6th 
place, and Montreal CC in 9th place in 
These Clubs tied for 


judging 


December. Toronto 


seasonal total points 
2nd place in the Dec 


Chatham, Ont. 


I ollowing a recorded lecture 
Francis Wu, and _ his 
6:20 a.m. camera club, several members of 
Chatham CC were inspired to call a 7 a.m 
shooting with the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Co.'s locomotive in action 


by China's 
mention of the 


session 


4 cool foggy morning it was, but the en- 
gineer locomotive puff, steam 
and smoke for desirable picture effects, all 
in the interests of capturing tor posterity a 


made the 


record of steam power in an era of diesels 


Metro Moviemakers 


This young, aggressive group of movie 
makers in Toronto's Metro are running a 
competitive project with Montreal 
Eight or 16mm films with a run- 
not over 4 minutes, in either of 
titled “The 
with any title, but 
clock, a te le- 

three This 


movie 
makers 
ning time 
two categories—|! Any 
Visitor(s 2. A story 


Mw“ hic h 


story 


content a 


hammer (all 


1m ludke s 
phone and a 
should be fun! 

The best three films by members of 
Metro Moviemakers, will go to Montreal in 
the intercity challenge project. March 21 is 
the deadline for entries. 


Vancouver Photographic Society 


The Vancouverites recently held a meet- 
ing which has a flair of originality. In the 
first half of the program the color group 
were hosts to the black-and-white workers 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Ira W. Martin 


Ira W. Martin was president of the 
Pictorial Photographers of America dur- 
ing the period prior to 1935 when it 
and the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America worked together with other 
interested amateurs to form the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. Aged 74, 
he had given up his own studio many 
years ago to serve as chief photog- 
rapher for the Frick Art Reference 
Library of New York City. He 
well known as an illustrative and docu- 
mentary photographer and was a mem- 
ber of the Oval Table. He had made 
his home in Rye, N. Y., for more than 
30 vears. He died Nov. 12 in a New 


York hospital. 


was 


Lenore Bliss Hayes, APSA 


Chicagoland amateurs and PSA mem- 
country lost a warm 
devoted fellow hobbyist 
when Lenore Bliss 
Haves, APSA, of 
La Grange Park, 
Ill., died Feb. 20 
Death came after 
an illness of many 
months, but she 
continued to par- 
ticipate with en- 
thusiasm in club 
and Society plan- 
ning by mail and by phone when het 
activities became limited. Some of that 
enthusiasm lives on in Creating With 
Transparencies, her Recorded Lectures 
Program released last fall. At the local 
club level she held offices in Lombard 
CC, Color Crafters and Fort Dearborn- 
Chicago CC. She served the Chicago 
Area Clubs Association as 
Color Chairman (1954-57), Member- 
ship Chairman (1957-58) and Chiair- 
man of the CACCA Annual Color Salon 
(1955-56). She participated in many 
PSA activities, and was known particu- 
larly to CD members as a Commentator 
and as Chairman (1958-60) of the 
Slide Study She 
wide correspondence with fellow work 


bers across the 


friend and 


Camera 


Groups. maintained 
ers as well as serving as a popular judge 
and commentator. She is survived by 
her husband, Austin E. Haves, who is 
active in Color and Stereo 


Harry Rose 


Harry Rose of Visalia, Calif., died 
Nov. 13 of a heart attack. He had been 
a member of the Society since 1953 
and was affiliated with the Pictorial 
Division. + 
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P S & T Supplement 


Editor: Ira B. Current, FPSA, 26 
Woodland Road, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Editorial 


An Old Technique 


AMATEUR PHorocraPny is simple. All 
that is necessary is a suitable camera 
( with stops for the lens ), a holder for 
plates, a tent to serve as a darkroom, 
a supply of plates, collodion or the 
materials to make collodion ( guncot- 
ton, ether, alcohol ), a silver sensitiz- 
ing tank (containing a solution of sil- 
ver nitrate), a few glass vessels, 
chemicals for development including 
possibly pyrogallic acid, ferrous sul- 
tate, 


will be 


and acetic acid. Also needed 


ammonium bromide, cad- 


mium chloride and cadmium bro- 
mide, possibly a few other halides for 
dissolving in the collodion. 

To take pictures, it is only neces- 
sary to thoroughly clean the plate, 
removing all dirt and foreign mate- 
rial, flow upon it a layer of collodion, 
into which has been dissolved the 
proper amounts of ammonium bro- 
mide, cadmium bromide, and cad- 
mium iodide, and allow the coating 
to set to tackiness. Then the plate, 
suspended in a suitable holder, is im- 
mersed in the silver nitrate solution 

in the dark ) long enough to convert 
the halides dissolved in the collodion 
to silver halides (as evidenced by a 
milkiness of the collodion coating ) 
and leaving it immersed until the sur- 
face tension characteristics of the 
coating are such as to permit an even 
layer of liquid. Then the plate is 
taken out of the silver nitrate, drained 
somewhat and loaded into the wet 
plate holder, which can be carried 
out to the camera for exposure. 

The camera will have been rough- 
ly set up, and perhaps a last-minute 
check of the focus and composition 
should be made. Then the exposure 
itself is accomplished by removing 
the lens cap for from 3 to 60 seconds 
or so, depending on the lighting con- 
ditions and the sensitivity of our par- 
ticular wet plate. The dark slide is 
reinserted into the holder, which is 
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removed from the camera and car- 
ried back into the darkroom tent. On 
removal from the holder (and care 
must have been taken to see that it 
did not dry out too much during the 
exposure ), the plate is developed by 
flowing the “developer” over its sur- 
face. Development takes place in 
from 30 seconds to 1 minute, and the 
photographer is able to determine 
whether his exposure has been about 
correct, or whether a new one has to 
be made. He can also appraise 
whether or not his collodion coating 
has been properly carried out, as well 
as the nitrating, and the other steps, 
for streaks and other unevennesses 
become apparent at this stage. 

The developed plate is fixed until 
the milkiness disappears, and only a 
black silver image remains. Then it 
is washed. Great care has to be taken 
to see that the very fragile coating is 
not damaged by touching it with any- 
thing. After washing, the plate can be 
dried on a suitable rack. 

Not quite pictures in a minute, but 
after the technique has once been 
mastered, those appearing in the pic- 
ture can see the negative image with- 
in 1 to 3 minutes! ... 

By this time the reader has perhaps 
come to realize that this is not the 


very latest of processes, but one that 


\ 


SUPPLEMENT 
For ALL 
DIVISIONS 


was in favor 100 years ago, at the 
the Civil War. Mathew 
Brady, a successful photographer, 


start of 


undertook at that time to record the 
then new War, using the then rela- 
tively new process of photography. 

This year, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Civil War, is being marked 
the 
events of that historic era. Photog- 


by re-creation of important 
raphy is being included, and part of 
the pageantry will include photo- 
graphs made by the processes avail- 
able to Mathew Brady. 

The difficulties 
those who are working to re-create 


encountered by 


this old photographic process for 
present day use point clearly to the 
advantages enjoyed by photogra- 
phers today in the convenience and 
perfection of their sensitized mate- 
rials and equipment. We can see that 
wet plate workers really required 


skill knack of 


knowing the correct empirical ap- 


tremendous and a 
proach to problems as they arose, as 
well as endurance and persistence. 
The modern photographer, free 
from the technical concerns which 
occupied Brady and his men, has the 
opportunity to concentrate more on 
subject matter and composition; thus 
to create some truly great photo- 
graphs.—Ira B. Current, FPSA 


Reconstruction of Mathew Brady's ‘‘portable’’ photographic outfit for field 





TECHNIQUES DIVISION 


M ANY MEMBERS would like to keep 


their PSA JourNaALs in bound volumes, 
but find that professional binding jobs 
are a little too expensive for their 
pocketbooks though the 
can be bound into very 
books by « 
lowing method is a slap dash one, but 
in the 

found to be very 


volume S mm ice 


even issucs 


nice reterence 


ymmercial binders. The fol- 


vuthor’s experience it has been 


sturdy, and bound 


given good 


this wav have 


service The binding, once the neces- 


sary materials and equipment have been 


gathered together ind there are not 


many) requires approximately 20 min- 


utes per volume, once the initial learn- 


ing pel od has been completed. 


The first step 


i 


the out- 
Journals to be bound 


is to remove 
sick covers of the 
ifter ll of the 


ones for a given year 


have gathered together ot 


course 


Then fairly 
screw driver and a pair of pliers, the 
metal staples that hold the folios to 
The 
ind with reason 
to fear that 


ito an unmanageable pile 


means ol i 


sharp 


gether ire removed 
will still stay together 
able vou do not have 
they will fall in 
of paper 
The front 


removed in the first step are cut apart 


magazines 


care 


ind back covers that you 


and trimmed to a size corresponding to 
the size of the original magazine pages 
because 


Figure | This is necessary 


the part ol the cover that went around 
the back of the original magazine would 
Then 
gathered together 


front of the volume, or 


interfere with subsequent 
all of the covers are 
at the 


ste ps 


to be put 
you may put the covers at the be ginning 


I if vou desire (the 


each issue 
author preter gather them together 

The back vers are also gathered and 
placed it the back of the 
book. The covers, either front or 


may be discarded if vou wish 


ind end o 


s to 


proposed 
back 
but it is 
otten inte to see the cover pi 


resting 
of them are 
orthwhile 
isements such as 
At this staae 
this particular 


tures again—sor inspiring 
to reter to 


those ip 


ind it is often w 


old advert 
pe iring on the back cover 
the index for 
should be inserted. It 


ittached to tl 


volume 
may be found 
e January issue of the suc 
should be 
to which it 
Decem 
1960 JournaL Index 
takes care of itself 


ceeding year, so it removed 
und bound vith the 


W he 1 
is the 


volume 
reters it appears in the 
ber issue 
did, this matter 

End 
of the 


that is. sheets of 


is the 


papers pape! 


madazine, W hic h 


Same size 


additional durability and decora- 
to the job 


top and bottom of the pile ot magazines 


tiveness may be placed on 


to be bound, if desired 


The next st p is to< ollate the pile by 
so that 


¢ them on a flat surface 


covers are removed 
ize of regular pages 


1. Front and back 
and trimmed t 


2. Year's issues are gathered, jogged 
into alignment at front and at head 


Poor Man’s Binding System 


You can keep your copies of the Journal ready 


for reference by binding them in volumes. Here 


is a slap-dash method that gets the job done 


By IRA B. CURRENT, FPSA 


Associate Editor 


the front edge of the book 
the bound edge) is perfectly true, all 
together at that 
Also, the jogging should 
together. This 
bound 


(opposite 


coming edge 


> 


pages 
Figure 
bring the top edges 
leaves the unevenness at the 
edge (if anv) and at the bottom edge. 
You will find that the discrepancy in 
sizes is very small and will be unno- 


ticed 
quire the 


Thus, the magazines will not re- 
that is 
after binding as part of the professional 


trimming included 
jobs. 
Then the pile, 
J 


fully placed between two %” 


evened up, 1s care- 
ply wood 
These boards 


boards for clamping. 


should be about 8%” x 11” in size (Fig- 


ure 3). One has a ridge board screwed 
to it to serve as a fulerum so that when 
pressure will 
area of the 
if this edge 


vise first. The edge 


it is placed in the vise 
be applied to the whol 
board, rather to one edge 
1s engaged by the 
to be bound should protrude from the 
boards about (Figure 4). Care 
should be taken to see that the jogging 
If you 
should accidentally slip and make the 


‘ inch 
cr evening job is not disturbed 


edges uneven, take the magazines out 
and jog them again to be sure that the 
top and front 
placed in the boards. Then the whole 


edges are even when 
sandwich of boards and magazines to 
be bound is picked up and placed in 
the carpenter's vise (Figure 5) with 
the edge to be bound up. Some tighten- 
ing of the vise is then accomplished, 
then two “C” 


and clamps are placed 


near the upper edge to apply 
pressure to the pile (Figure 6). 


even 


Now a hacksaw is taken, and grooves 
are sawed at an angle. First notch is 
sawed into the books so that the blade 
slopes toward the center of the front 
edge of the pile of books. This cut 
should be approximately 3/16 to % inch 
deep, and must be deep enough to 
engage every sheet of the proposed 
book, The second notch is cut approxi- 
mately % inch away from the first, with 
the blade of the saw sloping at an exact 
opposite angle (Figure 7). This results 
in a pair of cuts that have a kind of 
“keystone shape” so that when the 
binding cord is wound around this key- 
stone, it is snug and cannot possibly be 
forced off of the book, even if it were 
not cemented in place. These cuts are 
then repeated in slanting pairs at ap- 
proximately %-inch intervals across the 
back of the book 

Then, beginning at the left edge, the 
first keystone at the left is wound with 
button thread, This is a heavy thread 
used for button carpet 
About 7 or 8 turns are made in a clock- 
direction around the left-hand 
“keystone,” and then the thread is 
brought right on over to the second 
keystone, which in turn is wrapped 
with 7 or 8 turns (Figure 8). This is 
repeated until all of the keystones have 
been wound, and the final one is prob- 
ably given two extra turns, It is not 
necessary to tie the cord if it is wound 

(Continued on page 42) 
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and sewing. 


wise 








3. Plywood boards, one reinforced, are 4. Backbone protrudes above plywood 5. Vise serves to hold assembly and 
used to hold issues being worked upon about 4%” when “‘sandwich”’ is assembled to support it during binding operation. 


6. C-clamps provide pressure at top of 7. Diagonal saw-cut made in pairs 8. Thread is wound about ‘keystones 
andwich keep issues from ipping form keystone for binding thread a pair at a time, drawn up tightly 








Cement is squeezed . Spatula is used to apply cement 11. Soft cover is assembled a float 
pread over backt f t threads that are exposed at sides urface, inside down, with cloth tape 





12. Volume is held in covers by cloth 13. Back of volume is fastened to the 14. The finished product puts a year’s 
binding tape, here applied at front. cover assembly in same way as front. issues in one compact, handy package. 
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Computing Effective Aperture 


Here is a gadget to help you compensate for extra 
bellows extension and get well exposed close-ups 


By J. HOBSON WOOLNOUGH 


Illustrations by the author 


| 5. Mark the focal length of the lens 
i} you HAVI extension rings oF a on the line you have just made. 


double-extension bellows on vour cam 6. Use a ruler to measure off the rest 


era vou pro ably have run into the ot your lines. ( if se ine hes or mili- The rule can be made for any camera and 


lens combination. Although it measures 
lens-to-film distance, back end is cut 
know that the f stops engraved on the vou preter ) to permit placing it against any con 
lens mount are not sufficiently accurate Once you have measured the lens-to- yenent camera surface for measuring 


same problems that I have. Most of us meters depending on the system 


when the lens is ex- film distance you are ready to calculate 

= tended 25 percent or — the effective aperture, As stated above, where it intersects the diagonal 
more beyond its nor- there are several ways to do this. Each line that represents the lens-to- 
mal focal length. We method is based on the fact that only film distance. 
know it, but we don’t one fourth as much light reaches the . Now move to the left and find the 
always know what to film at double extension as does when indicated aperture. 
do about it. Some the lens is the normal distance from 5. Set your lens at this aperture and 


Wid 


R OUwO WIV. vv Id 
5 ) oom 


© 


iIWlwov 


times it’s just too much the film. It may be seen then that the shoot. 
trouble to bother with — setting £/8 is really £/16 when the lens In case you are using selective focus 
it. However, if you is extended twice the normal distance. and know you want to use a specific 
ire shooting some ex We use formulas, computers and aperture, reverse steps ] through 1. You 
treme close-ups in col- charts to calculate our effective aper- can make your own chart by drawing 
or, you'll soon find ture. Rather than review standard meth- a similar pattern and substituting the 
how important it is to ods available in any reference book, I appropriate values for your lens. Be 
calculate exposure ac think you may be interested in a dif- sure to use full stops in the aperture 
curately ferent technique. The aperture com-_ scales. Mark the “Lens-to-Film Dis- 
In spite of realizing puter chart that I propose (see Fig. 2), tance” lines beginning with the focal 
the critical need for is a simple geometric display of the in- length of your lens and adding half of 


iccuracy I made verse square law. To use it follow these the focal length for each succeeding 
many mistakes. I for- steps line. Make a chart for each lens you 
got a ruler, couldn't 1. Measure the lens-to-film distance. own, mount them back-to-back on card- 
remember a formula 2. Determine the f/stop you wish to board, and keep them ready in your 
improperly converted use and find it on the effective carrying case. Guesswork will disappear 
inches to milimeters aperture scale on the bottom of from your next close-up job, and you 
or found the handy the chart. will be sure of getting the true color 
wocket guide was so 3. Move up the line to the point that comes with correct exposure ’ 


++ & 37) ~~ 


nwIA YM 


TINY NOISNALXS SMOTIAG 


handy it was hard to 
read, After trial and 
ror, I finally hit on APERTURE COMPUTER CHART 


tem that works £35 ISOmm LENS >) FILM DISTANCE 


us LEN 
alia i IL Par 





<— 





t first with the probler 
he extension of the 
ffer little trouble 
of each in you 
rement of the rin 
neath of the 
ind ure d ulate 
etfect rtu \ 
came! ' me-mad ' randy 
item for i ig < | 
If you care to n ( mine, fol 8 
low these is ( | 
| Secure a yt plywood sx 2x WY | | | | 
ag | + S§ 6 22 32 44 64 88 128 1% 


Focus vour camera at infinity EFFECTWE APERTURE 
Place one end of the rule against 











the rear standard 

Mark a line on the ruler opposite Fig. 2—To use the computer chart, find the f/nmumber your exposure requires 
t the front along the bottom. Follow the vertical line up from it until it meets the diagonal line 

b reference pot on . representing the lens-to-film distance. Trace the horizontal line from this point 

} 


lard to the left margin, where you will find the number at which to set your aperture 
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Light condition nine exists when the sun is bright and the “Californian 


tographed under this lighting for these three pictures 


Be 


Here is a simplified system for determining exposure 


Sure of Your Exposure 


when photographing landscapes in black-and-white 
By FRITZ JURAS 


Illustrations by the author 


ls OFTEN have photographers gone 


off to distant places to shoot an inter- 


esting subject and 


cost of such a 500-mile trip is consider- 
able 


empty-handed 


much too much if you come home 
There was also confu- 
Wondering 
which 


returned home only 
sion in the darkroom 
filmholder holds 


exposed normal, over or under and with 


to find that the exposure was not right? 
It happe ned to me, and once too often which 
The first time I went to Death Val- 
ley, Iam ashamed to say, I didn’t bring 


rhe 


scene 


what filter, by no means constituted fun 


home one single decent me gative To remedy this sad state I decided 


Light condition ten exists when the sky is light blue and somewhat hazy, as was 
the case when the author took this shot of Death Valley from Dante’s View. 
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sky is deep blue. Manly Beacon was pho- 
illustrating effect of under, 


normal and overexposure 


Light Condition 9 
A Filter 

16 (over) 1/10—t 
1/25—f 
16 (under) 1/25—f 
Light Condition 10 
A Filter 

25 —f/22 (over) 1/10—t 
50 —f/22 (normal) 1/25—f 
100—f/22 (under) 1/50—f 


25 -f 11 (over) 
11 (normal) 


16 (under) 


50 16 (normal) 
1OO—t 


K2 Filter 
l 
] 
] 


2 16 (over) 
16 (normal) 


16 (under) 


K2 Filter 
] 
] 
] 


to go about exposing my films in a more 
systematic way. Why not use only one 
type of film? As a first step I decided to 
use only a medium-fast film, rated 100 
ASA. This eliminated one complicating 
factor when on location, With this film 
I familiarized myself thoroughly, taking 
test shots every week, and keeping track 
of the strength of my favorite D76 
which I replenish after every fourth 
sheet of 4x5 film. 

I am sorry I hate to think. 
And when using a light meter you have 
to think, sometimes even with lightning 
speed. The numbers on many meters 


to say, 


are quite small. There should be a way 
around all this, I thought. At home I 
found that light conditions in the case 
of open landscapes don’t vary very 
much. What there are I 
found to be dependent on the “condi- 
tion” of the sky. A very blue “Califor- 
nian” sky on my simple and inexpensive 


differences 


meter usually registers only 9 points. A 
light-blue, somewhat hazy sky registers 
10 points, or one stop more light. So 
during normal shooting hours I expect 
only these two variations in light. This 
simplification enabled me to reduce the 
problem of exposing to a few settings, 
typed and pasted to the back of my 
camera. 

In landscape work I always use a 
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K2 filter. Preparing for my next trip to 
Death Valley, where the air quite often 
is distinctly hazy, I wanted to be able 
to use the haze-cutting medium red A 


filter This 
guide. (See the preceding pag 


also was covered in my 


The second time I arrived at Death 
Valley I really had little thinking to do. 
At Dante's View I “sky 
tion’ to be 10 and very much haze in 

Therefore | the A 
3 bracketing exposures as 


found condi- 


the distance used 
filter and the 
per guide, | 
plicity of the whole thing. More im- 
portant, I had fun and felt sure of my 
All my attention I could de- 
vote to finding the best spot to photo- 


was amazed at the sim- 


exposure 


graph this amazing valley 


At Manly Beacon I found the light 
condition to be 9 with very little haze. 
I used the K2 filter and again exposed 
according to mv guide. 

My filmholders of course are num- 
bered. With pencil I entered on my 
guide the film number and the name of 
the scene behind every exposure. Back 
home again in the darkroom, I knew 
exactly in which holder each picture 
was hiding and how it was exposed. | 
did not find it necessary to do any test- 
developing, although that would have 
been a simple matter. I was sure one 
of the three exposures of each scene 
would be properly exposed because I 
had not depended on quick and hasty 
calculations when taking the pictures. ¢ 


Quality of Water for 
Photographic Processing 


A condensed report on the major ingredient of 


solutions for processing films and papers 


By Dr. LLOYD E. WEST 


or Technology Division 


of the photog raphic Process is 


such that the quantity of water used far ex- 
s the mbined quantities of all other 
; In addition Hou rate 


f agitation 


tempera- 
t the 


water for a par- 


may effec 
parti ular 
While the 


of impurities in water are 


specific character- 


j 
» tite commercial or pro- 


rapher the $¢ thing s are also 


amateur 


i. COMPOSITION of water in different 


localities varies considerably. However, 
most municipal water supplies are of 
adequate purity for most photographic 
processes ind in tact 
than 


This is because the 


in some respects 


distilled 
dissolved 


they ire better even 
wate 
salts may prevent reticulation, for exam- 
pl while the use of distilled water, or 
sott 


result in reticulation or softening 


extremly water for washing may 

Water is obtained from either surface 
or underground sources. Generally the 
chief 


sources 18 


these two 
Surface 
such as rivers and lakes, average ap- 
ly 100 per million 


underground 


difference between 


hardness. waters, 
proximate parts 


(ppm) hardness, while 
waters average 200 ppm hardness; how- 
ever, there is a wide range of hardness 


within each type. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


Dr. Lloyd E. West, of the Color Tech- 
nology Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company presented a paper to the Photo- 
graphic Scientists and Engineers at their 
National Conference in Chicago on October 
30, 1959. The following condensation repre- 
of the highlights of Dr. West's 
Paper, but those who may be interested in 
more details should consult the November- 
Decembe r, 1959 issue of “Photographic 
and Engineering.” —Ep 


sents some 


science 


While some changes in chemical com- 
position of water may be well within 
the photographic tolerances, constancy 
in composition of water supply is a 
definite advantage, Seasonal changes in 
river waters are common, Also, munici- 
pal treatment of water may change sea- 


sonally or bec ause of changes in source 


of supply. The weather may have an 
influence on the water supply. In some 
cities several sources of water may be 
used, having different composition, and 
therefore a customer supplied primarily 
from one source might be fed from an- 
other without notice. Such a change can 
have a very significant influence. 

The differences in water supply are 
illustrated by the Los Angeles area, for 
which average analyses are shown in 
Table I. 

The hardness of water is an expres- 
sion of the amount of calcium and mag- 
nesium that are present expressed as 
calcium carbonate. Water is considered 
to be hard if by analysis it is found to 
contain more than 100 ppm (expressed 
as calcium Calcium and 
magnesium, when present in sufficiently 
high concentrations, may be _ precipi- 
tated in the processing solutions as car- 
bonates, sulfates, phosphates, or borates. 
This behavior is, in part, a function of 
the pH of a processing solution; the 


carbonate), 


tendency toward precipitation of cal- 
cium carbonate or calcium sulfite is in- 
creased as the alkalinity of a processing 
solution Calcium does not 
precipitate in the acid processing solu- 
tions. In extreme cases the calcium or 
magnesium may precipitate as a deposit 
on the film or paper during processing. 
A correlation has been found between 
the hardness of water and the number 
of scratches found on processed film. 

For some processes commercial labor- 
atories take care of the precipitation due 
to hardness by the addition of seques- 
tering agents, but some photographic 
adversely affected by 
these The amateur who uses 
prepared chemicals does not usually 
have to be concerned by this because 
the manufacturers include sequestering 
agents, or sometimes chelating agents, 
in the packaged formula. 

The hardness of the water also affects 
the pH—a measure of the alkalinity or 
acidity—7.0 being a “neutral” point. 
Most of these waters have a high bi- 
carbonate ratio which means that they 
contain a high concentration of bicar- 
bonate with very little carbonate, The 
bicarbonate furnishes some buffering of 
the water at pH near 8. (Buffering 
tends to maintain the pH of a solution 


increases, 


proc esses are 


agents, 


Table I 
Chemical Analyses of Los Angeles Water 


Averages for Fiscal Year 1954-1955 


Owens Valley 
Aqueduct Sources 


Metropolitan 
Water District 


Los Angeles 
River Conduit 





Dissolved Solids 
Total Hardness as CaCO 89 
Sulfate (SO.) ...ccece 23 
Chloride ... i nekatews 19 


ME wo divaweceun ees 26 


pH . slated op ialataceataaed 8.4 


218 ppm 


389 ppm 700 ppm 
209 “ _ 
107 “ 294 
39 “ 86 
60 “ 12 
7.8 8.4 
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Time (weeks) 


near a given value). The amateur very 
seldom runs into cases where bicarbon- 
ate or carbonate ions have an adverse 
photographic effect, but in some more 
complex processes, the presence of a 
few hundred ppm of bicarbonate may 
be objectionable. 

Few waters have enough dissolved 
salts to permit them to buffer the water 
sufficiently to produce any effect on the 
pH of a processing solution (pH is an 
important factor in most developers, for 
cases, though, the 


buffers the 
certain 


example In some 


bicarbonate content water 
it pH 8.2. so that 


solutions prepared with it require an 


prow essing 


additional amount of alkali such as so- 
dium hydroxide to bring the pH of the 
final mix to standard. 

As to chloride in water, most munici- 
pal supplies contain less than 25 ppm, 
an amount to which most photographic 
processes are insensitive. At higher con- 
centrations, chloride in the water has 
1 restraining action on development, 
just as additional bromide does. Going 
still furthe r, sea water or underground 
an intolerable level 
pur- 


briny waters have 
of chloride for 
poses. However, sea water can be used 
for washing, and it provides a more 
rapid rate of removal of hypo from film 
or paper, but it must be followed by a 
rinse of water with low salt content in 
order to remove any traces of sea water. 

The chlorine in 
drinking water (which is introduced as 
a gas for purification purposes) is 
usually low enough to be safe for pro- 
As a matter of fact, the pro- 
that contain sulfite 


most processing 


presence of free 


cessing. 


cessing solutions 
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Distilled Water 


Lake Ontario Water 


Dallas Well Water 


i- liter samples 


—— 


| 4 = 
8 12 16 20 


Volume of 0.1 N NaOH (mi) 


Different types of water (above) have different buffering 


capacities 


Thus their alkalinity 


increases oat different 


rates when the same amount of alkali is added to them 


Dissolved copper 


in a color developer 


left) causes loss of developing agent 


The effect becomes more serious 


as solution ages or the amount of copper is increased 


reduce the chlorine, eliminating it 

Excessive copper in water causes 
emulsions to fog, and also causes loss 
of developing agents. Fortunately, very 
few water supplies contain more than 
a few hundredths ppm of copper. Al- 
though some water lines are made with 
copper pipes, the water in the line does 
not dissolve an appreciable amount of 
copper. Occasionally, however, munici- 
palities add copper sulfate to water to 
kill algae in reservoirs and mains. One 
significant loss of 
after 


weeks, and 10 ppm causes appreciable 


ppm causes 


( ok rr 


copper 

developer strength two 
loss within a few days, Photographical- 
ly, 1 ppm copper is tolerable, though 
visible in Ektacolor Paper, Type 1384, 
but going further to 10 ppm produces 
serious fog. 

Sulfides are rarely found in surface 
waters because they are generally lost at 
the surface as hydrogen sulfide, a gas. 
Well waters sometimes contain sulfides, 
but they can be easily detected by the 
odor of hydrogen sulfide (rotten eggs). 
This odor test is so sensitive that if 
hydrogen sulfide is not noticeable by 
odor its concentration is probably too 
small to cause photographic difficulties. 
Amounts as low as 0.1 ppm can be de- 
tected by odor. 

Iron may be found in ground waters 
that are yellow in color. This iron will 
be primarily ferrous iron because of the 
absence of oxygen, but when it is ex- 
posed to air, it oxidizes to ferric iron. 
Thus, after a short period of standing 
the water may become more yellow or 
red due to this oxidation. Further 
standing causes the ferric iron to gradu- 


ally precipitate as ferric oxide rust, re- 
sulting in water that is less yellow in 
color, Greater than 0.1 ppm of iron may 
cause staining, but some photographic 
products will tolerate as much as 10 
ppm of ferrous or ferric iron. 

Manganese is probably more harmful 
than iron in the tendency to stain, but 
few waters contain enough of this ele- 
ment to be troublesome. 

Up to 10 ppm of tin, lead, or zinc 
ions may be present without producing 
photographic effects on Ektacolor pa- 
per, Usually, most waters contain neg- 
ligible concentration of these elements. 
However, lead-tin should be 
avoided in processing equipment be- 


solder 


cause of its potential source of con- 
tamination. 
Laboratory 
products indicate no photographic ef- 
fect from fluoride ion in concentrations 
up to at least 10 ppm. Fortunately the 
concentration of fluoride added to many 
water supplies is only in concentrations 


tests on several color 


up to 1 ppm. 

So far the discussion has been about 
dissolved chemicals in water. An im- 
portant characteristic of the water sup- 
ply in any area is the amount of sus- 
pended matter. This sometimes becomes 
more noticeable after filter beds have 
been changed. Turbid solutions are ob- 
jectionable because of the settling out 
of the particulars on the products being 
processed. Sometimes, also organic ma- 
terial such as algae, molds, diatoms, and 
bacteria may appear in water supplies 
in varying amounts, depending on the 
water source, the season, the weather, 
or other factors. ° 
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BINDING SYSTEM 


Continued from page 36 


ut the end close to the 


US ipplic ition of Duco 
the top of the b ks 
from the 


vans of a spatula ol 
I] 


them 
ment is evened a 
surtace ind allowed 

Figure 9 
aid of the 

sufficient Duco Ce 
» the edges of the cord 
them in pl ice, so that they 
Figure 10 


approximately half an 


e grooves 
with the spat 
Knite 

ment 1s ippl lt 
to ceme 
will not u ivel 
After allowing 
hour for the cement to dry and set, the 


| 


bound rye can be removed trom 


the clamping boards, and it is ready for 


+} 


binding 1 a “soft cover.” 

fairly 
heavy bristol board, or poster board. It 
flexible, so that 
although if the ma- 


fairly 


The covers are cut from a 


rt isonably 
CT k 


durable 


should be 
it will not 
terial is these can be 
hard COVeCTS The back 
vidth of the cemented back 
that it will fit up snug 


» outer covers and the back 


piece is cut to 
the exact 
of the book, so 
Then the 
piece laved, inside surfaces down 
flat working 
lv 1/16 to % inch space be- 
tween then Thev are 
with flexibl ummed cloth tape Fig 
ure Il 

The ers are now 
the volume, and they are 
so that side 
comp! this. The 
laid so that it « 


ther the back board is 


on a area, and with ap- 


proximate 
taped togethe I 


ready to receive 


turned ove 
surtaces tace up to 
bound volume 1S 


bac k 


ve ntly 


oincides with the 


COVel 


folde 


over fastened 


to the | page o1 side of th 
1 binding tape (Figure 
ind stuck tight 
d, the vol 
back covet 
igure 13 

for the lune 


bound vol 


tront « 
tront 
volun 

12). Afte 
the f t 


tirrie 


s secure 
| 
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tw I nd the 

fastenec the Sat \ I 

Atte ‘ ¥ sorne 
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b is finished (1 
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) 
» put hard 
put Phat 
' 
us know ind we 
lirections as to how 
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ters on Print Dry 
in the De 
Hon 


proprietary 


cembet 

PSA 
product 
1 print flattening solu 


issuc ric Louis 
FPSA, listed a 

BEI Ne is 
tion. During the there has 


past year, 


been i change Ith and 
the product is now known as BPI. No. 
20 designates their print flattener solu- 
while N 30 identifies their hypo 


neutralizer 
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manutacturers 
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Quest n 


~Information 


Interpretation 





Conducted by CARL N. REED, Chairman 
460! Washington Drive, Binghamton, New York 


If you have questions, desire information, want photographic facts and formulas, 


write to TIC 
TIC, we will tell others 
will be answered or acknowledged 


The TIC is 


A bluish cast to skin tones always 
results on color transparencies when I 
photograph persons in the open shade 
on a sunny day or when I photograph 
them on overcast days. What can be 
done to eliminate the blue cast? 

Use a Skylight Filter over the lens 
or “break a rule” by using a clear flash- 
bulb with vour daylight color film. The 
Skylight Filter will remove some of the 
excessive blue light. The clear bulb will 
tend to “warm” the subject by adding 
reddish colored light. Two methods of 
exposure determination generally work 
well with bulbs. They are: 

1. Use the camera setting indicated 
by your meter. 
2. Figure your exposure according to 
the flash guide number. If large lamps 
are used, the second method will prob- 
ably work best and prevent the subject 
from being overexposed or washed out. 

The AG-1 lamps have been found to 
work very well for this type of work. 
The addition of a clean white handker- 
chief over the flash reflector will soften 
and reduce the light output. With a 
little flash ex- 


experimentation with 


posures, you will find a method which 


will work satisfactorily. Keep notes on 


your experiments as you go along 


Can a “cold light” enlarger lamp be 
used for printing variable contrast en- 
paper: 
Generally spe iking 


larging 


results obtained 


from most “cold light” enlargers when 


using variable contrast papers are not 


satistactory. However, some modifica- 
adding 
color filters in addition 
to the filters. A good 
Starting point would be the addition of 
a CC4O0Y filter plus the correct printing 


filter, Prints should be made to check 


tion can usually be made by 
compensating 


re gulai printing 


your results. If you find the prints on 
the hard or contrastv side, use a CC50\ 
plus the regular filter and 
again, check Additional 
yellow filters can be added until a sat- 


printing 
your results. 
isfactory range of prints can be made 
using all printing filters. The yellow fil- 


lf you know a better way to do things photographically, tell it to 
ready to 
Items of genera! 


serve YOU! All correspondence 
interest will be published 


ters absorb some of the excessive blue 
light emitted by the fluorescent lamp 
in your enlarger, which otherwise pro- 
duces prints of excessive contrast. 

Some commercial “cold light” sources 
are available which are specially de- 
signed for printing variable contrast 
papers. The relationship of blue and 
green light varied, which 
changes the paper contrast grade. The 
lamps’ trade names are Vari-Lamp and 
Polytone Lamp. 


can be 


Is there a difference between prints 
made from a condenser-type enlarger 
and a diffusion-type enlarger? 

Yes, 


print made from a condenser-type en- 


with any given negative the 


larger will be more contrasty. A con- 
denser enlarger provides a strong light 
passing through the negative in parallel 
lines. The effect of this type of illumina- 
tion accentuates the differences between 
the various tones of the negative, which 
produces more contrast. If the light is 
diffused before reaching. the negative 
it will produce a much softer or less 


contrasty print. 


What 
help a photographer determine his ex 
posure, should an exposure meter not 
be available? 

Follow the instruction sheet packaged 
Most film 


exposure 


suggestions can you give to 


with the film being used. 
manufacturers include basic 
guides for davlight and photoflood ex 
If the 
been misplaced a good rule of thumb 
is that the bright sunlight ex- 
posure is the reciprocal of the Film 
Speed (1/Film Speed) when working 
at £/16. Therefore, a film with a speed 
of 200 would require 1] 200 sec. @ £/16 


when shooting in bright sunlight. 


posure. instruction sheet has 


basic 


When the sun appears hazy, open up 
one stop; when cloudy bright, open up 
two stops; and when cloudy dull or 
open shade on a sunny day, open up 
three stops. This method appears crude, 
but works quite effectively for emer- 
gency purposes. Try it! 
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CINE SECTION 


MPD-PSA Course in Motion Pictures 


Lesson 17—Sound 


By George W. Cushman, FPSA 


Illustrations by the author) 


is essentially a 


The motion picture 


medium, yet a silent film is a 
today. Silent films haven't 
1928, 
even the amateur and beginner 
their motion pic- 


V isual 
rarity been 


made professionally since and 
have 
access to sound for 


tures, and are adding sound to their 


films in ever increasing numbers. We 
shall discuss sound with films in two 
first, the 


how to 


parts equipment necessary, 


and second correctly apply 


that equipment. 


A. NON-SYNCHRONIZED SOUND. Sound 
into categories 

that is with the 
film, and sound that is not. The begin- 
will find it far 


try non-synchronized sound 


can be divided two 


sound synchronized 
easier to 
until he 
has the proper equipment to use syn- 


ner at sound 


chronized sound, for nothing is worse 


than an attempt at synchronization 
which is not accurate. 
Probably the 


amateur 


easiest method for the 
to use in adding sound to his 
films today is to employ a tape record- 


CT. VW ith the 


stant speed 


projector running at a con- 


the commentary and mu- 


sical background are recorded with the 
tape recorder. When the tape is played 


back with the 
plete. 


picture the job is com- 


B. Out or Sync. Obviously, the com- 
mentary and background music are in- 


tended to be somewhere close In syn- 


chronism, although not as exact as lip 
is talking. Such 
conditions presuppose that the tape re- 


and the 


svm when a person 


corder projector \ ill run at 
exactly the same speeds upon playback 
is they did when the recording was 
made, If not, and this is not unc ommon, 
then the sound becomes out of sync 
with the picture. Tape recorders must 
run uniformly, and most of them do, 
but projector motors, especially in less 
expensive projectors, have a tendency 
to run faster as they warm up, or vary 


during operation. 
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This condition should be corrected o1 
checked, or if these are not possible, 
then at least it 
This can be done with a stroboscope if 


should be controlled. 
your projector has a speed control. A 
stroboscope is a small circle containing 
many radii running from the center to 
the circumference. A stroboscope may 
be seen in illustration 17A. Notice that 
it has been placed on the sproc ket wheel 
of the projector. 

4 flashing neon light 
used to illuminate the stroboscope pat- 
tern. When the projector is running at 


also show n, 1s 


a specific speed, the bars of the pat- 
tern will appear to stand still. Should 
the bars appear to rotate, it means the 
speed of the projector Is faster or slower 
than normal. A touch of the speed con- 
trol should back to 
When a runs at a 
speed thus checked and controlled, rea- 
sonably with 
the tape 

sured, Stroboscopes may be 


bring it normal. 


projector constant 
accurate synchronization 
recorded soun | will be as- 


obtained 


Fig. 178 


for revolving shafts at different speeds. 


C. THe Sounpstripe. The tape re- 
corder, though easy to use, cannot guar- 
antee perfect synchronization every per- 
formance. The worker demands 
accurate synchronization each time he 
plays back his sound, will find such an 
advantage in soundstriping his film. 
This is done by having a magnetic sub- 
stance placed along one side of his 
film. This stripe then goes past a re- 
cording head on the projector, as does 
the tape in a tape recorder, and a re- 
cording can be made on the magnetic 
stripe. When the film is projected again, 
music on the 


who 


the recorded voice or 
sound track is played back. Obviously 
it will be synchronized the same every 
time it is played. 

This is now available on both 8mm 
and 16mm film. A special “magnetic” 
projector is required to record the 
sound and play it back. 

In Fig. 17B may be seen examples of 
sound tracks on 16mm film. The film 
strip on the left has a photographic 
sound track in place of the right-hand 
perforations. This track is photographed 
on the film and then developed and is 
not magnetic. It is a permanent track 
in that it cannot be erased as can a 
magnetic track, and is the type used 
commercially in most theaters. 

rhe second film has a magnetic track 
100 mils wide, known generally as a 
full track covers the full 
width of the track The 
third strip of film has what is known as 
a half track. or 50 mil track. Its one 
great advantage is that it can be ap- 
plied over a photographic track so that 
both the magnetic and the photographic 
tracks can be played. And on the right 
is a film strip having a very small, or 
25 mil, track on the extreme right edge, 
outside the perforations. This is the 
only type of track that can be added to 
silent or double-perforated 16mm film, 
and is the same width as the track ap- 
plied to 8mm film. 


because it 


sound area, 
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D. SHOOTING witH SouNnpb, For the 
most part these 
added itter the 


The sound, obviously, is 


magnetic stripes are 
edited. 


post- 


be en 
then 


may expect 


film has 
d. In the 
which 
such as the 
market. In 


recorded simultaneously 


recorade future we 


record on thes« 


F aire hild 


this camera, 


cameras will 


stripes already 


on the sound 


indi picture ar 


and lip syne is assured, Such systems 


1 
are known as single svstems, for the 


sound and the picture are both on one 
medium the film running through the 
camera. Editing becomes difficult, since 
because the sound is ahead of the pic 
ture by 26 frames (in 16mm), cutting 
1 scene does not cut the corresponding 


sound 


around this 
their 
picture 


SYSTEM lo get 
to shoot 
and their 


eae h on 


DouBLi 
some worke rs like 
magnetic film 
film 


with both ma 


sound on 
on photographi« 


separate machines, but 


' 
chines being locked together to 
svnchronization. In Fig. 17C we see 
such an arrangement. We see Earl Eve 
ley of Long Beach, Calif., operating his 
Bolex 
rated 
and the 


( able 


msure 


camera together with a perto- 


which he 
flexibl 


two 


magnetic film recorder 


vuthor deve lope d. A 


} 


may be seen connecting the 


machines, thus locking the two media 


together and thereby assuring compl te 


is obvious that such 


film 


lited inde- 


synchronization It 
rmits either th 
nd film to be ¢ 


if one another 


1 svstem nme 


| picture 
t] 


{ SOL 


pe ndenth 


F. Tne ComMMENTARY. But whatever 
f sound is employed, it is how 
film 

In discussing how to apply 
shall livid 
into hre parts the commentary or 
narrator yuund effects 
The itest mistake the 
makes practically ll beginners 


make tell in the 


what 


svstem 
the equipment is used with the 
that counts 


the quipme! we sound 


an | music. 


be vinner 


commentary 
ym the 


screen 


Rememb } is a visual medium 


Therefor picture nust always 
‘ rrrit 


should tell its stor com 
] doesn’t should 


plete only when it 


commentary be used The 
tells 
sho the screen Ss 
doesn't know the first and fe 
ibout commentary writing. 
How 
mental 
h | 


tll 


filmer who 
ommentar vhat the film 

utting he 
remost rule 
then does he go about his com 
VF Che re are seve! il kinds. am 


las its propel place ind use 


G. EXPLANATORY NARRATION. Let’s 
look 17D. In the 
top photo we see something that looks 


like a I 


grinding wheel, and two hands 
14 


now at illustration 


Fig. 17C 


apparently holding something next to 
it. But the picture does not tell us what 
is going on, This picture, then, because 
it does not tell its 
some additional explanation. 


own story, needs 
Facts not 
shown should be incorporated into the 
commentary if the viewer is to get the 
full benefit from this shot. 

But in the picture below we see a 
bridge. In this shot nothing is happen- 
ing. You don’t explain a bridge, for a 
bridge doesn’t do anything. It just 
stands there and helps people get from 
one bank to another. Yet there is a lot 
might like to know 
old it 


is, how high it is. where it is, the name 


of information we 
about this bridge, such as how 
of the river, and any other tacts which 
wolud help us to completely understand 
the shot. 
ration, 
There 


tion 


Chis is called informative nar- 


is also supplementary narra- 
Perhaps this bridge has been con- 


demned by the city and must come 


down, or it was the first to employ a 


new type of construction. This is sup- 


plementary narration, not expected by 
the audience, but of interest 


Emphatic narration pvints to some 


specific object in a scene. For example, 


the two smoke stacks under the main 
arch of the bridge may be of extreme 
importance to this scene in the film, 
and calling the audience’s attention to 
them may be vital to the story. Of 
course they show clearly, but if not 
called to the attention of the audience 
they might be missed altogether. 


H. Bripcinc Two Scenes. In Fig. 
I7E we 


The upper 


note two contrasting scenes. 


concludes a sequence of 


the seashore while the 


filmed high 


taken at 


begins a 


shots 
lower sequence 
in the mountains. 

Here is a wide jump, not only in 
locale but 
The commentary should be written to 
smooth out this jump and thereby aid 
the film. Sometimes 


in subject matter as well. 


the continuity of 
it is best to contrast two such scenes, 
while at other times a comparison will 
be found superior. In this instance we 
might comment on the rocks, that from 
the rocky shores of North Carolina the 
little fellow next gazes upon huge rock 
formations 8,000 feet high in the Colo- 
rado Rockies, or, the pounding of the 
surf is in direct contrast to the quiet of 
the majestic Rockies thousands of miles 
away. 


l. AUDIENCE. In writing a commentary, 
the audience must always be kept in 
mind. Is the film intended for first grade 
school children, a group of Doctors, or 
a group of college students studying 
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geology? The commentary must be writ- 
ten for its intended audience. 

Timing the narration is one of the 
mechanics that will be difficult at first. 
Usually the narration is much too long 
and must be cut to fit the film. It will 
be found easiest to plac e all sections of 
the film together by subject material. 
The then much 
more smoothly and evenly. A film that 


commentary will go 
jumps around is difficult from the stand- 


point of writing the commentary, 


J. SouND EFFECTs. Usually sound ef- 
fects are employed to give realism to a 
We kinds—on stage 
and off stage sound. In Fig. 17F the 
exhaust of the motor is an example of 


scene, have two 


on stage sound, for the subject in the 


picture is making the sound. we 
added the sound of a sea gull to this 


an off 


gull is not 


picture, the sea gull would be 
stage sound, for the sea 
shown in the picture. 

If a sound effect 1S used tor realism, 
it must be believable and true to the 
subject. For example, in this illustration 
we have a small inboard motor launch. 
Think how unreal this shot would be if 
the sound of a racing outboard motor 
Or the sound of a large 
boat! Care must be taken to see 


were used! 
ferry 
that the sound effect used is strictly in 
keeping with the subject. Any sound 
can be faked if the result is natural and 
believable, and the faking of sound ef- 
fects is lots of fun. Massaging a ball of 
crinkled cellophane sounds like a fire 
or flames, Rain can be made by drop- 
ping rice onto a board. Striking a pil- 
low with a stick sounds like gunfire. 
Shaking a large sheet of metal, 20x30 
inches, sounds like thunder, Rapping 
the knuckles on a thin board sounds 
like horses hooves. But beware—the ad- 
vent of high fidelity equipment makes 
sounds harder to fake than they 
to be. 

Sound effects can be used to estab- 
lish a locale. The clickety-clack of a 
train’s wheels establish the inside of a 
coach, Sound effects can tell a story off 
screen. When door chimes ring, the 
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used 


audience knows someone is at the door, 
yet neither the chimes nor the visitor 
need be shown to tell this fact. Sound 
effects can create suspense, they can 
serve as a means of transition, they can 
recall an event, they can burlesque and 
they can create irony. 


K. Sources. Sound effects can be pur- 
chased on records and tapes, but the 
radio and TV are excellent sources of 
sound effects. Set going at 
the begining of a program. 
Many effects in the 


proc ess. 


a rec order 
dramatic 


W ill be rec orded 


L. Music. We may divide music into 


two primary types, plot music and back- 


music. Plot music is music 
which is a part of the Back- 
ground MUSIC has no direct connection 
with the picture but is us¢ d to heighten 
the dramatic effect of the scene, to help 
create a mood. to symbolize, and to 


ground 
scene, 


emphasize—plus many, many more. 

In Fig. 17G we see a good example 
of plot music, since the beating of the 
tom tom is the source of the music. An 
orchestra, a singer, a man whistling— 
any of these would be plot music if they 
were a part of the scene. 

In the lower picture we find a scene 
which would be improved by using the 
proper background music. What kind 
should be used? Obviously the subject 
matter of this scene is gay and cheer- 
ful. The fast and active children indi- 
cate a light and carefree mood. There- 
fore, if the background music is to be 
in harmony with this subject, it must 


be light, gay and cheerful. Think how 
incongruous a slow, somber selection 
would be with this shot. 

Music can establish a scene or loca- 
tion, such as playing an Irish jig for a 
strictly Irish setting, or a litthke German 
band music for the interior of a Ger- 


Fig. 17H 


man beer tavern. For an example, look 
at the top picture in Fig. 17H. Here is 
an elephant apparently going through 
some sort of an act, vet with no one 
around this doubt. The 
background however, can re- 
move all doubt. If we heard some tom 


leaves some 


music, 


toms and eerie music, it would tell us 
that this was somewhere deep in the 
If on the other hand we hear 
some typical circus or carnival music, 
we know this is a trained elephant put- 


jungle. 


ting on an act. 

In the bottom picture we see a young 
couple in a most romantic frame of 
mind. Are they married or single? We 
don’t know from the picture. An or- 
dinary tune might fit well, but wouidn’t 
tell us much. Yet if we accompanied 
this shot with some familiar wedding 
music, we would suddenly know this 
couple is about to be married. In such 
an instance the background music has 
been foreshadow a coming 
event. Music has this ability—to fore- 


used to 


shadow without foreclosing. 

Other uses of music are to provide 
proper atmosphere, to establish the 
mood of a suggest 
whether a scene is true or not, and to 


proper scene, to 
bridge two scenes. We mentioned ear- 
ler using commentary to bridge two 
unrelated music can be em- 
ployed to do the same thing. For exam- 
football game are 
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scenes; 


ple, scenes of a 





followed by shots of an all- 
Music to this 


scene might consist of a lively pep tune 


show ni 


colle ve dance bridge 


or march which woud turn into a dance 
tempo. For other sequences, lively mu- 
sic can change to somber music, pom- 


pous mus to romantic music, sinister 


religious music, and so on 
affect 


mood so quickly and so unobtrusively 


music to 


Because music can a person's 
it achieves its end without the audience 
being aware of what has h ippen d or 


how 


M. SYMBOLIC AND IMITATING Must 


Sound effects imitate a subject, 
but so music, often 
desirable For example, if a shot 
of a lifelike sound 
effect of the train may best [it the scene. 
On the other hand, music which is sym- 
bolic of a train might suit the situation 


can 


can with a more 
result 


train is shown, a 


better. Pe rhaps the purpose of the train 
shot 
the film went from one plac e to another, 


is only to show how an actor in 


sound 
not Per- 


tram 1s taking him to prison, 


with a 
} 


in which realism 
ettect is 
haps the 
in which case the music might be slow 
Or it could be 


sweetheart in 


Cast 


needed nor desired. 


somber, dramatic music 
taking him to meet 
the 


und cheerful 


his 


which case music would want to be 
loht 
Imitating music is much the same 
except that a great attempt is made to 
the This is 
i selection In the 


Mountain King is played for a 


true when 
Hall of the 
train 
roll- 
when windstorms are shown 
the 


subje ct matter 


imitate subject 


such aS 
slowly chugging up a hill, or fast 
ing musi 
From the 
feel of the 
’ 


mtense realism i 


gets the 
the 


would 


audience 
without 
ettect 


Mitsi¢ 


sound 
vive 
Music can the 


when presented in counterpoint 


point out irony of a 


soci 


This means music in direct contrast to 


the subject of a scene, For example, a 


’ 
in a happy mood is listening to 


music, such as a sprightly dance 


small Her 


is told her father has just 


h ipps 


tune on her radio phone 


rings ind she 
iccident at his place 
mood of the 


sorrow 


the 


been in a terrible 


ot \ rk Now the 
changes ibruptly to one ot 


ci ima 


girl 
sad- 
whereas 
the light caretree 
ontrast of the two 
Music in 


otten 


ness i mtisic 


ontinues to play 
i direct « 


rirl in the 


dance tune 
ls of the scem 


this is 


but when it is well 


moo 
such as not 


i film 


is extreme ly 


N. Sources or \iust As 


effects can be rec rded trom 
radio and TV. When desired selections 
ire found. thev should be kept for fu 


ture ] 


counterpoint 


called for in 


handled t ettective 


vith sound 


miuisic 


use, Of course phonograph records 


16 


continue to be the dominant source for 
suitable music. 

Avoid well known music. Never de- 
pend upon the title of a selection to 
carry the idea, such as playing The 
Sidewalks of New York when scenes of 
New York City are shown. Let the 
mood of the music fit the mood of the 
film, and forget that the tune has a 
title. 

Much music is copyrighted and can- 
not be played for profit without a roy- 
alty arrangement with the copyright 
owner. Music that is in the public do- 
main is free of any such restriction, but 
the orchestra that plays it may be en- 
titled to remuneration, Therefore, make 
certain music used is for entertainment 
and no charge is made. If com- 


of the film, 
must be 


only 
mercial use is to be made 
then clearances of copyright 


arranged. 


Conducted by George 


The Subjective Camera 


“The Subjective 
Camera?” What is meant by a subjec- 


Wuat 1s MEANT by 
tive shot? This appears to be not only 
an obscure term with many filmers, but 
also a little-used motion picture device. 
Many of the great films have used the 
subjective camera technique at times 
films 
finish 


and a few 
start to 


to good advantage, 


have been made from 
using this treatment. 
Actually, the answer is quite simple. 
In the subjective camera technique the 
to take the place of 


actors, usually, though not 


camera 1S mace 
the 
the 


Suppose, 


one ot 
always lead 

for example, an actor is re- 
quired to go up the front steps of a 
open the door and walk in, Nor- 
mally, the 
side of the 
would pick up the man as he goes up 


the the knob. 


enters the front door. Perhaps a shot 


house 


camera would be set to one 


steps facing the door, and 


steps, turns door and 


taken from inside the house then shows 
the man coming in the door and enter- 
ing the living room. 


If the 


were use 1, 


subjective camera technique 
the camera would take the 
place of the man, The camera would 
dolly along the walk to the 
up, almost to the 
the door the 
camera would continue to run as the 


actually 


steps, raise go up 


door. would open, and 


inside shot was made. On the screen 


Sound with films is a vast subject, 
and we have touched but lightly on it 
here. Our one word of advice is this: 
Make sound a part of the film, don't 
just add it to a silent picture because 
evervone else does. Make it count. 
Make it add something to the film. 
Make it a part of the film. Make it tell 
something the film doesn’t tell. If it 
merely repeats what the film tells, it is 
a useless appendage. Yet on the other 
hand, guard lest the sound overshadow 
the film. Don’t ever be guilty of mak- 
ing an illustrated lecture, which many 
sound films are. 

Make certain the film te!ls the most 
complete Then use 
sound to contribute facts, ideas, feel- 
ings, moods, and interpretations which 
are lacking in the film. When this is 
a good sound film will be the 


story possible. 


done 
answer. 


W. Cushman. FPSA 


the audience would see exactly what 
the man would have seen as he trav- 
ersed the same route. 

If the man met a 
talked to him, the customary 
would be used for the scene. But with 
the subjective the 
would shown, would, of 
course, be looking right into the lens 
of the camera, which, on the 
would be same as looking at the au- 


boy inside and 


two shot 
bov 


camera only 


be and he 


screen 


dience. 
Whatever 

then, 

Sometimes the man’s hands 


the chief character does, 
is done instead by the camera. 
are shown 
doing some piece of business, or his 
feet may be shown as though he were 
looking down at them. 


What, 


1 his Is 


shot? 


a shot which shows what one 


then, is a_ subjective 
of the actors would see, and is often 
used in amateur films, the user some- 
times not knowing actually what he is 
doing. 

Suppose for example you are work- 
ing on a script which calls for a boy 
to climb a tree while his little brother 
stavs on the ground and watches him. 
We see the boy climb the tree. then 
we see the little brother watching. Next 
we show a shot of the boy climbing the 
tree again, but taken from the view- 
point of the little brother—usually a 
low angle—with the boy in the tree 
asked to wave to the camera. In effect 
he is waving to little brother in this 
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subjective shot, for the camera is taking 
the place of the little brother. 

Then, in the next shot, a view looking 
down is made of the little brother look- 
ing up and, perhaps, waving back 
again at the camera. In this instance 
we have a subjective shot from the 
point of view of the boy in the tree. 
Both are subjective shots, for they use 
the camera as of the actors. In 
such a situation neither actor alone is 
singled out for the subjective camera 
treatment. Both boys were shown, and 
yet the subjective treatment was used. 

A shot taken from a moving automo- 
bile, an airplane, a boat, train, or any 


one 


moving vehicle is an effective subjective 
shot, especially if a close-up of a per- 
son looking precedes it, for then the 
shot of the scenery is purely subjective. 
It shows what the person in the « lose-up 
is looking at. 

The same is true whenever we show 
a person looking at something, and then 
show a shot of what he is looking at 
from his exact location. If he is miles 
away from the object, the subjective 
shot would also have to appear to be 
A close-up of the object 


miles away. 


wouldn't be a subjective shot because 


the man himself was not seeing a 
close-up. 

What is the advantage of the sub- 
jective camera treatment or technique. 
In most films it is probably not espec- 
ially effective, but occasionally this use 
of the camera is unique and interesting. 
In some applications it can give a cer- 
tain force or feeling to a scene which 
would otherwise be lacking. 

It mav be well to issue a warning, 
however, that this particular type of 
work must be carefully 


for if the audience is not completely 


camera done, 
aware of just what is going on, its ef- 
fectiveness will be lost. We refer here, 
of course, to using the camera as one 
of the characters. 

A certain amount of careful establish- 
ing usually is required to do this. The 
camera must stimulate the distinct ac- 
tions of a person doing some specific 
and familiar thing. It mav re quire more 
than one bit of accomplish 
this. But the that 
the audience must grasp the idea, for 
sult. As an 
if this is not properly estab- 


action to 
important thing is 
otherwise confusion will ri 
example, 
lished, and the other actors in the film 
begin to look at the audience (into the 
camera) and speak their lines, the au- 
dience will think the actors are looking 
at them will be utterly 
becaues the relationship is not estab- 
lished. 

The subjective camera is an 
esting, but often difficult technique. If 
you haven’t experimented with it, you 


and confused 


inter- 


will find it a fascinating new device to 
add to your filming repertoire. ° 
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ZONE NEWS—CANADIANA 
(Continued from page 34) 


For the second half the color workers took 
over and hosted the monochromists. 
Mutual projects for both b. and w. and 
“rain,” and an 
Entries were evaluated 


color slide makers were 
open classification 
by club members present 

Who topped the evening's performance? 
Dr. Joe Bricker, with three firsts on the 
vote, slides, at the 


combined meeting 


popular prints and 


Etobicoke 
Etobicoke CC, 


continuing to build its slide record of the 
locality, one of the most rapidly expanding 
Evaluation of 
routine at 


in metro Toronto area is 


sections of Greater Toronto 
members slides is a monthly 
club meetings. 

Recent club assignments in the Etobi- 
coke project include boundaries, roads and 
bridges, historical sites, churches, residen- 
tial properties and hospitals in the locality 
They're also seeking some aerial views of 
the district. 

This points up the responsibility of every 
camera club to build for the in- 
formation and entertainment of later gen- 
erations. Many of Canada’s oldest camera 
clubs little or 
way of pictures to point up the vast and 
rapid changes of the 20th century 


rec ords 


have nothing to show by 


Alberta 


Mona Russell, Medicine Hat's Area Rep. 
Foothills Branch, CPAC, 
discussed preparation of a travelogue 

Ted Farrington has notified the Calgary 
Stampede that its exhibition has been rec- 
ognized by the PSA Nature Division by 
award of medals at the 5th 
coming up. Charlie Everest will 
again be Chairman of the fall event—his 
last in that office, says Charlie. 

Carl McCormack of Edmonton recently 
visited the Everests on his return from a 
6,000 mile auto trip of the Pacific 
during which he met a number of PSAers. 


guested at and 


two silver 


show 


states 


Vancouver Island 


Brit. Columbia D.R. Stan Dakin, Nanai- 
mo, has been making the rounds of several 
of the CC's on the island . the Mount 
and Valley Club, Shawnigan Lake, Cowi- 
chan Color Club, Gulf Islands CC, as well 
as attending regular meetings of Victoria 
CC, and the Vancouver Island Chapter. 

Stan reports that the Vancouver Island 
Exhibition Assn., 
Nanaimo’s International Salon was 
sored, ran onto financial rocks, meaning 
that Stan had to pick up part of the tab 
for the cost of running the print exhibitions 
for 1958-9-60. It seems that, short of some 
financial miracle, Nanaimo’s 8th Interna- 
tional will have been its last. Stan Dakin 
feels this is particularly unfortunate inas- 
much as the CBC gave the 8th Interna- 
tional quite a spread on the B.C. Regional 
News on CBU-TV, a boost for photog- 
raphy by the network. Stan, incidentally, 
has been asked to serve on PSA’s National 
Lecture Committee. e 


under whose auspices 


spon- 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Photography in the Fine Arts was promi- 
nently mentioned in “But . . . is this Art,” 
published in the Jan. issue of the Latin 
American Edition of Readers Digest, in 
Spanish. From the 1960 Exhibit II, opened 
last May 20 at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the following pictures were 
mentioned and reproduced: Sea Shells by 
Jeannette Klute; Homeward, 
Lerch, APSA, shows a group of shepherds 
leading a flock of sheep over a dusty Mexi- 
can rural road; and Misty Morn, in which 
J. L. Zakany, APSA, spiritualizes a landscape 
near the town of Salazar, on the Mexico City- 
Toluca highway. (FOTOGRAFIA EN LAS 
BELLAS ARTES, fué  prominentemente 


mencionada en “Pere ... 


w here Leo 


es este arte?” en el 
numero de enero de la edicién Latino Amer- 
icana del “SELECCIONES DEL READER’S 
DIGEST,” en espanol. De la 2? exhibicién de 
1960, inaugurada el 20 de mayo ppdo. en el 
Museo Metropolitano de Arte de Nueva York, 
as siguientes fotografias fueron mencionadas 
y reproducidas: “Conchas Marinas,” por 
Jeannette Klute; “Regreso al Hogar,” en 
que Leo Lerch, APSA, muestra un grupe de 
pastores conduciendo su rebanho de ovejas por 
una polvorienta vereda rural de México; y 
‘Niebla Matinal,” en que el Ingeniero Mexi- 
cano J. L. Zakany, espiritualiza un paisaje 
cercano a la poblacién de Salazar, sobre la 
carretera México-Toluca.) 

Alfred C. Schwartz, FPSA and wife (Y 
SRA.). PJ Editor and feature article writer 
of this Journal; on PSA Membership, Cam- 
era Clubs and Chapters Committees; prolific 
judge; Color Director of In- 
wood CC of N. Y.; Associate of N. Y. Metro- 
politan CCC; exhibitor in universities and 
art museums, a 4-star B&W, 
a 3-star in Color; and Honorary member of 
24 Photo Societies internationally; from New 
Rochelle, N. Y., visited Mexico, D.F., Cuer- 
attending 


lecturer and 


exhibitor in 


navaca, Taxco and 
CFM's Jan. 
Ye Ed and at a 
showing of “Reproductive, Interpretive and 
Co-Editor 
Reinaldo 
( Edi- 


arti- 


Acapulco, 
being entertained by 


dinner and 


meeting, 
wife private 
also attended by 
R. Cacheaux, APSA, and Ing 
Frese and wife, Ex-Secretary of CFM. 
Foto 


c ules de 


Creative ( olor.” 


tor de Periodismo y escritor de 


este Journal: de los Comités de 
Foto 
PSA; prolifico juez y conferencista; Direc- 
tor de Color del Foto Club de a. wie 
Asociado de la Asociacion Metropolitana de 
Foto Clubes de N. Y.: 
dades y museos de arte y 


N. y 


sou iedades 


Socios, Clubes vy Delegaciones de la 


Inwood, 


exhibidor en universi- 
1 Estrellas en B. y 
de 24 
Fotograficas internacionalmente: 
N. Y., visi- 


Cuernavaca, 


3 en Color; y socio honorario 
procedentes de Nueva Roc helle. 


Meéxic 0. D. Fw 


Acapulco, y asistieron al Salon Mensual de 


taron Taxco y 
enero del CFM, siendo agasajados por este 
Editor y Sra. en una 
privada de “Color Reproductivo, Interpreta- 
tivo y Creativo,” con la presencia del Co- 
Editor, R. Cacheaux, APSA, y Reinaldo 
Frese y Sra.. Ex-Secretario del CFM.) 

F. Lopez Alvarez and J. L. Zakany, APSA, 
have been appointed co-chairmen of Mexi- 
co’s 10th Intl., closing July 23 for B&W and 
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cena y_ exhibicion 





color prints July 30 for color and stereo 


nombrados co-directors del 
10” Salon Intl. de 


slides Fueron 


cierra julio 


Meéxic oO, que 
” 


>» para ; 


presiones de B. y N. w Color: y 
de Color y Es 


julio 3O para tranparencias 


lereos« 


Houston Slides Wanted 
There is still in 


members to take part in 
Houston Stor t the 1961 
New York. A great show is be ing assembled 
under | | 
member f all divisions, but there 
| 


PSA 
presenting The 


opportunity for 
Convention in 


pons ship int luding slide Ss by 


is room 
i pictures to round out the 
comb through the 
it Houston 


entations and places ind people 


Or there 
how. Merely 
took 


ences, pt 


shots you 


field trips, lectures, audi- 


Even if you 
they will 
t they he Ip present some phase 

Rush vour slides to Alva 
3823 Dale St., Kalamazoo 


FPSA, P-J Pub- 


Convention 
nk thev are 


involved n the 
don't tl 
be of va 
of the ¢ 
L.. Dorn, APSA 
Mich.—Alfred ¢ 

ify ¢ mimittce 


masterpieces 
nfion 


Schr t 


Kennedy-Maxwell Award 
For Color Print Makers 


t its current responsibility for 

of continued 

for exhibition purposes ind 

throu ( enerosity of Jo« E Kennedy 
PSA, long-time exhibitor in this medium 
the Pictorial Division announces the con- 

tinuation f the Clerk Maxwell Award, 
hencefort] illed th loe Kennedy-Clerk 
Maxwell A rd, for the best color print 
nual PSA Pictorial Exhibi 
tion letermined by the Pictorial jury 

t I 1961 Exhibition 

Award winners will be 


interest i 


entere | ul 


beginnir ‘ 
ous Clerk M 
ineli ble 

The a 


carrvil | ne of the 


Previ- 


consist of a bronze plaque 
winning color 
aw urd was 
of which the 
print involved will pass te 
the PI phic Society of America for its 
permanet it He vdquarters 
For many years and with the 


print m ' id the vear the 


earme receptance 


owners! 


oncluding 


1960 PSA Exhibition, the Clerk Maxwell 
Award was sponsored by Color Division on 
the above basis, its name honoring an Eng- 
lishman who developed some of the first 
color print methods. With the transfer of 
responsibility for color print activities to the 
Pictorial Division in February 1960, the 
current officers of this division are proud 
to assume responsibility for this major 
award and hope that it will provide the 
necessary incentive for the continued pro- 
duction of pictorial color prints of superior 
quality.—Ralph L. Mahon, APSA, Chair- 


man, Pictorial Division. 


CLOSE-UPS 
Continued from page 21) 


the same time gives us the magnifica- 
factor. In this 
natural size. This computer is part of 
the Kodak Master Photoguide but can 
be bought separately. 

The 


lens in close-ups is very short. Even if 


tion case it is one, or 


distance between subject and 
the lens is stopped down as much as 
possible, the depth of field is extremely 
often only a fraction of 


shallow very 


an inch, Whenever possible, we have 
to keep the subject In one plane and 
avoid unnecessary depth 


When 


another 


focusing we might run into 
difficulty 


distance between lens and 


Focusing means ad- 
justing the 
film for maximum sharpness. We move 
the lens back and forth 
the image on the groundglass in focus. 
We not change the lens-to-film 
distance but also, at the same time, the 
Normally this 


is negligible, but considering 


until we see 
only 
lens-to-subject distance. 
change 

the very short lens-to-subject distance 
in close-up photography, this change 
can be enough to make it impossible to 
get the 


groundglass 


image critically sharp on the 
A camera which permits 
groundglass 


focusing by moving the 


while the lens remains still is the best 





PSA Calendar 


Regional —- Charles Burlingham, 


May 12-14 Pittsburgh 


Chairman, 210 Pennsylvania Blvd., Pitts- 


burgh 28, Pa. 


Mav 26-25 


Southeastern Regional, Miami Beach — Mel 


Greene, Chairman, 3301 S.W. 25th Terrace. 


Miami 33, Fla. 


June 2-4 Dallas 


Regional — Joe 


Chairman, 


Hedrick, 


1912 Greenville Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


June 2-4 
P. O. Box 7, 


Sept. 27-30 


Northwest Regional-Roy Myers, Chairman, 


Tacoma 1, Wash. 
1961 National Convention, New York—George 


Munz, FPSA, Chairman, 37 Homestead PI., 
Bergenfield, N. J. 





solution, but only view cameras pro- 
vide such adjustment. Most of us will 
have to move either the camera or the 
subject carefully back and forth until 
maximum sharpness has been achieved. 
Some form of sliding camera or sub- 
ject base will be very helpful. 

When selecting the lens, the follow- 
ing facts should be taken into account: 
A lens of longer focal length gives a 
greater working distance between lens 
and subject, which makes composing 
easier and gives room to put up the 
lights. For extreme close-ups, however, 
the long focal-length lens is so much 
extended that a passing car or even a 
stream of air can cause enough vibra- 
tion to make the picture fuzzy. The 
regular or shorter focal length lens 
gives the same magnification with a 
much shorter extension, reducing the 
vibration hazard, but the subject must 
be still closer to the lens. Even the 
camera bed can be in the way and the 
depth of field is even more shallow. 
Close-up lenses can be very helpful. 
Thev can be used on any regular lens 
of any focal length. No matter how far 
the camera lens is extended, the auxili- 
ary lens will bring the subject still clos- 
er and these lenses do not add to the 
exposure computed for your regular lens 
and the lens-to-film distance at which 
it is being used. A firm camera support 
is a must! 

Due to the variety of close-ups (still- 
life, tabletops, nature indoors and out- 
doors, etc.) it is impossible to give 
definite lighting recommendations. Sun- 
light outdoors and floodlights indoors 
have the great advantage that the effect 
of the lighting 
groundglass. Exposure times are rather 
long, however, so that an outdoor sub- 
ject must not move even in the slight- 


can be seen on the 


est breeze. Indoors insects and small 
animals will not stand still long enough 
and flowers wilt quickly under the hot 
lamps. Flash or electronic flash is the 
answer. In close-up photography we 
measure the light-to-subject distance in 
inches instead of feet and it also is ad- 
visable to figure the guide number of 
the light in inches (multiply by 12). 
Due to the closeness of the light to 
the subject, some light might be lost. 
Usually there are no reflecting surfaces 
have to find your 
own guide number for kind of 
close-up photography. No matter what 
kind of light you use, a fill-in light or a 


essential to lighten the 


nearby, so you may 
your 


reflector is 
shadows. 
Backgrounds should be back- 
grounds. They must support the pic- 
ture and under no circumstances should 
a background compete with or over- 
power the subject. In nature photogra- 
phy outdoors it is advisable to clean 
the picture area of unnecessary objects 
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like dead branches or leaves and very 
often it is quite helpful to shade the 
background somewhat to avoid spotty 
patches of sunlight and shadow. In- 
doors, avoid loud colors in your back- 
ground, If blue 
blotter to simulate the sky, it will usual- 
ly look much more natural if you dust 
a bit of white powder or flour on it. 


you use a board or 


Irregularly drawn brown lines or forms 
on a green board or green on a brown 
board can look like a real outdoor back- 
ground if sufficiently out of focus. Some 
light background: 
otherwise a night effect 


should reach the 


you will get 
which can appear unnatural. 
rhis is all the basic 


need to start your exploration of an 


information you 


interesting field. You will find the pos- 
sibilities unlimited and many a pleasant 


surprise in store, + 


Kecorded 


Questions and Answers 


Who can secure these lectures? 

The service of the PSA Recorded Lec- 
tures Program is one of the many that 
ire offered by PSA to affiliated clubs. RLI 
lectures cannot be booked by 
PSA—this is 


individual 
members of strictly a club 
activity 
What equipment is needed to use the 
lectures? 

Any standard dual track tape 


with speed of 3%” per second will handk 


plaver 


the sound for average meeting rooms 
require idditional 
volume Each of 
hour or less in running 
illustrated 
100 slides. Any 
for 2x2 


projection 


larger auditoriums may 


umplifiers for idequat 
the lectures is one 
with 


tine ind is from 35 to 


standard manua! projector 


slides is all that is re juired for 


What about the variety in subjects? 
Of the 32 currently RLP lec- 
tures there some of interest to the 


iv tilable 
will be 
members of your club regardless of their 
photographic specialties. Some are of gen- 
eral interest 

Where can I get a list of the lectures? 

\ complete catalog of the lectures was 
mailed to Club, if a PSA 
Affiliated August. If this has 
become lost or your club is not in PSA 
you may secure a catalog from Dr. Martin 
Yalisove, 912 Wilmington Ave., Wilming- 
ton 5. Del. 

From whom do I order lectures? 

The lectures are booked by nine Area 
Distributors in the U.S. and One handling 
international orders. The name and address 


1961 


your Camera 
Club. last 


MARCH 


of this Area Distributor is on your RLP 
Catalog. Each Area Distributor has a com- 
plete library of lectures available. 
How are lectures booked? 

Write to your own RLP Area Distributor 
and comply with the following: 
1. Select the Lecture vou desire from the 
catalog. If possible, give several choices. 
2. State date alternate 
choice of dates. Send your request about 


meeting giving 
of your showing date. 

Clubs located outside the U.S. or Can- 
ada should allow additional time. If, how- 
in need of a RLP 
Area 
of subjects 
able to 


60 days in advance 


ever you find yourself 
program on shorter notice write your 
Distributor 
and the chances are he will be 


Giving him choic e 


serve you 
a booking, PSA Clubs are 
requested to send a remittance made out 
to PSA with the 
tor deposit plus a $5 Service 


>. To confirm 
request. Required is $20 
charge for 
each lecture you request. If you wish, 
vour $20 deposit is placed in escrow and 
send the $5 service fee 
orders. You may, of 
return of the $20 de- 
Most clubs prefer to 


leave their de posits In escrow 


you nee d only 


with subsequent 
course request the 
posit at any time 
How do you receive and ship the lecture? 
The le ctures are pac ke d In spec ial case Ss. 
mail several 
of your showing to allow 
for previewing and slide checking. You 
lecture the day following your 
showing by mail Area 
Distributor. 
How are new 
New lectures are 
JOURNAL, the 


They are sent to you by 


days in advance 
ship the 
is directed by your 


lectures announced? 
unnounced in the PSA 
Divisional Bulletins, and the 
Camera Club Bulletin. Information is also 
supplied to various non-PSA photographi 
magazines and newspapers 
Do many camera clubs use these lectures? 

At this time well over 700 PSA Clubs 
ure using the lectures 

Any further questions you might 
about RLP will be answered for you merely 
letter to RLP Area 
iny of the RLP Contacts 
JOURNAI e 


have 


by dropping a 
Distributor or to 
listed in the 


your 


SCISSORS AND PASTE 
Continued from page 24 

made under difficult lighting conditions, 
1/5 of 


the print 


a second exposure, hand held, 
sott 
movement of the camera. 


was on the side and 


showed some 
I did 
toning, to 
which 


manage, through tedious spot- 


correct the original print, 
of the 
unusual subject matter. That gave me 
one print, but how do vou get 100 


smaller prints from this “sick” negative? 


was successful because 


A good, contrasty copy negative of the 
corrected print was the answer and | 
am happy to say the job turned out 
beautifully. Besides, I now have a nega- 
tive from which any number of dupli- 
cate large prints may be made easily. 

To get back to the scissors and paste, 
there are other prints I have worked 
on with equally good results. Remem- 
ber, you don’t have to be too careful 


PSA 


Reended Lecture 
PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 
recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 


30. Transparency Overlays, by 
Aane APSA thie lecture } 


. Filters, Facts, and Fun, by 
. 7 ‘ his RLP 


3. Outdoor Photography, by 
FPSA_ Th ecture w he 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing. 

A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
a deposit of $20 which is returned 
upon request. Your first order should 
be accompanied with a $25 check, to 
cover deposit and service charge. 

Clubs which have not used a lec- 
ture and want to order, or want in- 
formation, or a catalog should write to: 


Director of Distribution 


Dr. Martin B. Yalisove 
912 Wilmington Avenue 
Wilmington 5, Del. 








i color in vour spotting 


ing of the original paste-up 
not show just as long as 


ng is not too obvious. A 
vination does indeed open up 


is for “tired” amateurs who 


ike pictures but who are 
1 to do something different. 
] 


rge restraint though especial- 

beginning, as it is easy to lose 
vo overboard. 

' ' 

imhiqque has sO many possibili 


h urdly 


writer would 


introduction 
he surface. The 


' | 
ea i 


this 


your reaction and is 


uscuss experiments along 
to think of it 


ngredient 


(ome there's 


re quired along 


ind paste—imagination, @ 


OUTER SPACE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
AMATEUR Henry if Paul New 
York, $2.50 


Amphoto, 


take 
he ivenly 
small 
ntrated a lot of very ex- 

tion. He 


iuthors 


vho would like to 
star and othe 


Paul has in a vers 


ivoids the mis 


when the 
] 


who 
subje ct, 


whol 


isstimMes 


vers specializec 
their writing a 
traphy He 
sufficiently informed 
theory 
wuld at 


iS bask 
he v 
ialized iS Spact 


I ! I! tiie 


trations 


Ihus 
s that of 


or many 


verlook the 


imateurs 


\ gives 
taker 


pictures 


s the thrills « 
| warns ra 

ugh ny 
the naked eve 


7 
yptical 


intensity 
neutral 
rk on 

space 

in that it is an ip 
mething to whet vour thirst 
this 
book could possibly 


learn more about 

And it lists sources 
be learned about this 
Although 
fie Id 


with a 


pect this is 


ilized there Is no 


invone moderate 


knowledge of photography with the 
help of this book could not be 
some of the 


very 
successful in recording 
strange phenomena in the skies, And 


looking for 
photography 


for those who are some 


branch of which is in- 


teresting but has not been overdone. 
here is something that would be stimu- 
lating, exciting, and extremely reward- 


ing Peter Gibbons. 


PHOTO TIPS by 
New York. $2.50 


Wayne Floyd, Amphoto, 


luis Book compiles 450 handy photo 


tips, many of which you have heard 
of which you have not, and 
make your life 
in photography a lot easier if you know 
them, The 


from using adhesive tape for removing 


of, many 


most of which will 


about suggestions range 
dust or grit to zipper bags for holding 
Both 


of these tips are obvious and are known 


filters or supplementary lenses. 


to most people, but there are many 


between these two extremes which are 


clever, unique, and very worth while 


These ideas cover care of your equip- 


shooting hints in the studio and 
darkroom work both in 


film processing and printing, and spot- 


ment 
on location 
retouching. There are ten 
index to help you find the 
tip for a desired job 
effect 

his 
of the 
that have been spent in photography 
with the 


come from experience, imagination, and 


ting and 
pages 


tec hnique, OI 


book in 


infinite 


the result 


hours 


essence is 
number of man 


interchange of ideas that have 


ompressed into one small 


h indy 


ingenuity i 
reference and use 


Peter Gibbons 


volume for 


CLUB REJUVENATOR 


Continued from page 25 


This 
vas tried and met with immediate suc- 
edited as he 
stumbled on a 


the slides could be pre-recorded 


cess. The comments wert 
along and if he 


back up 


went 


sentence he would and run 


through it again. To put on the show 
1e member would start the 
and Dr. Smith 


would preject the slides 


tape re- 
and his wilt 
With the re- 
corded comments going through the PA 


looked like a 


real professional job. Of course it took 


corde 


system it sounded and 
from three to five hours to cet the com- 
ments down on the tape so they suited 
Dr. Smith. However, the results were 
worth the effort 
During the 


would be in 


there 


way 


longer programs 
half 
through and the club would serve cold 
drinks 
of the advanced club members 
would go to the front of the hall and 


ict as a panel of experts answering the 


intermission 


After the movie or slides, three 


more 


many questions put to them by the 
audience. This also afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity to “sell” the camera 
club to those present, 

What were the results of the pro- 
gram? Well, for one thing the Contest 
showed a substantial increase in entries 
each week. Some of the entries received 
grand awards. The club got a lot of 
publicity and good will. Also the proj- 
ect brought in a number of new mem- 
bers and brought back some old ones 
who had dropped out. It was quite a 
bit of work, but everyone who partici- 
pated enjoyed taking part. ° 


New Products 


Evecrric Moror Drive is combined with 
electric eye aperture control in the Nikko 
rex-8 movie camera announced by Nikon, 
Inc. It is fitted with a 10-mm Nikkor f£/1.8 
lens providing fixed focus for the range 


Nikkorex-8 has electric eye and motor drive 


from 3 feet to infinity. Available accessories 


include a converter that changes the nor- 
mal lens into a 25-mm for telephoto effects 
and a remote control device. Four penlit 
cells provide current for the electric motor 
battery 
release 


automatically 


drive and a mercury powers the 


The 
pushed in to set exposure 
then start filming, and can be 
locked for continuous run. The cost of the 
Nikkorex-8 is $79.95. 


aperture control button is 


down to 


Even Moonuit LANpscAPEs provide usa- 
ble readings for the Gossen-Lunasix Elec- 
tronic Meter introduced this 
month by Kling Photo Corp The extraor 
dinary sensitivity of the Lunasix has been 
achieved by means of a specially developed 
photo-conductive element incorporated in- 
to a sophisticated circuit and powered by 
a tiny long-life mercury cell. The instru- 
ment weighs 7 oz., measures 2% x 3% x 1% 
Two ranges are employed. A light-colored 
button actuates measuring in the high 
range and a dark one in the low. The 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Meet, greet, these new POAere 


every member get a member 


SHAR ETRE REED CHER EEE Ee eee Ee 


: NEW MEMBERS : 


SEES HR ER CR OR EEE eR eRe ER eee 


ADAMS, Mrs. Ivan R., 171 S. Columbia 
Ave., Columbus 9, Ohio 1'61 € 
Miss Evelyn A. Winters 
ALLEN, John Douglas, 207 Erierm 
Barnet Lane, London, N. 20, Eng- 
land 1°61 M 
John F. Allen 
ARMSTRONG, Mrs. Norma D., 17 
Cleveland, Palm Springs, Calif 
1'61 N 
Mrs. Morguerite Gregory 
AUGUSTIN, Rolf M., Jr., Polaroid 
Corporation, Cambndge 39, Mass 
1'61 T 
Norris Harkness 
BACHMANN, Miss Violet, 272 ¥ 
St., New York 25, N.Y. 1°61 € 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Wohitman 
BAYLOR, H. L., 122 No. 8th St., 
bury, Pa. 1°61 CP 
Dr. G. R. Wentzel 
BENHAM, Don ]., 2921 Saybula 
tabula, Ohio 1°61 ¢ 
J.T. Wolker 
BERRY, Sidney Charles, 55 Charlotte 
St., Paddington, Brisbane, Queens 
land, Australia 1°61 CPT 
MC 
BEZEK, Peter S., 8500 Trumbull Ave 
Skokie 3, Ill. 1°61 M 
Margoret Conneely 
BRADLEY, Travis F., 1030 Linden 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1°61 CP 
Sydney J. Tozer 
BREVOORT, Charles ©., 16 Lawrence 
ville St., Kingston, N.Y. 1°61 N 
Mrs. Erma R. DeWitt 
BROOKER, S. H., 2511 Kilgary P1., 
Vicwria, B. ¢ Canada 1'61 ¢ 
Jomes A. McVie 
BROWN, Mrs. Dorothy, 3001 Estero 
Bivd., Ft. Myers Beach, Fla. 1°61 ¢ 
Miss Edith F. Edward 
CAPLAN, Jerome E 
West Hartford 7 


95th 


Sun 


Ash 


Conn. 1°61 CP 
Alex Potamionos 
CAREY, John ]., 632 Ellengale Rd., 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 1'61 M 
Jack Ruddel! 
CARRUTHERS, William R., 8H 
Rykert Crescent, Toronto 17, Ont 
Canada 1°61 ¢ 
Dr. Herbert K. Lee 
CARSTAIRS, Miss Ellen A., 8032 30th 
Ave., N. E., Seattle 15, Wash. 1°61 
¢ 
Olga A. McCane 
CHAMBERS, Mrs. Arthur R., Star 
Route, 49 Palms Canyon Rd., 
Twentynine Palms, Calit. 1°61 ¢ 
Ed Dyer 
CLARK, Lloyd B., 4545 Briggs Ave., 
La Crescenta, Calif. 1°61 CMNPT 
MC 
COLLOM, P. @., Sr., 4118 Sommers 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa 1°61 € 
Ray O'Day 
CONLEN, Mrs. Jennie, 6536 20 N.E 
Seattle 15, Wash. 1'61 € 
James McVie 
CONNELLY, Thomas, 40 Wendover 
Dr., Huntington, L.1., N.Y. 1'61 J 
Wilbur J. Morse 
DALEY, Ronald D., Foster Park Rd., 
Amherst, Ohio 1°61 CN 
Paul R. Todhunter 


Marcu 1961 


. 77 Montclair Dr., 


DEMPSEY, William J., 4935 Linnean 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C 
1°61 J 
Martin H. Miller 
FIELD, Edward ., 1069 Beverly 
Blvd., Whictier, Calif. 1°61 CP 
Charles F. Dieter 
FORD, P. L., 159 Valley Rd., Mont- 
clair, N.J. 1°61 CP 
Miss Lydic C. Bowne 
FUDERER, Carl ]., 6848 Franke Rd., 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 1°61 C 
Mrs. Alicia M. Roof 
FULLER, Robert ]., Box 457, Pres- 
com, Anz. 1°61 CN 
LeRoi Russel 
FUNAKOSHI, ©. M., 220 N. Van Ness 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 1°61 CM 
Floyd Norgoard 
GIAMP APA, Sandy, 542 Lowell Ave., 
Newronville 60, Mass. 1°61 J 
MC 
GIBSON, Miss Georgia, 448 Kuamoo 
Honolulu 15, Hawaii 1°61 M 
Mr. & Mrs. Wolter L. Dovis 
GONZALEZ Ortega, Andres, Clavijero 
177, Memco 4, D. F. 1°61 € 
Ing. Jose Lorenzo Zokany 
GREER, Ed J]., 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kans. 1'61 M 
John J. Lloyd 
GUIMARAES, Alvaro P., Jr., A/c. da 
caixa postal 267, Santos, Est. de 
S. Paulo, Brasil 1°61 
MC 
HEIMBERGER, Bemaro Evans, 2125 
Anaheim - Olive Rd., Anaheim, 
Calif. 1°61 CPT 
Robert D. Rowh 
HEISLER, Willa (Mrs. William H.), 
110 Hanover St., Pemberton, N.] 
1'61 P 
Ken Willey 
H EMM INGER, Mrs. Anne, 272 Ist 
Ave., Apt. 12B, New York 9, N.Y 
1°61 CN 
Mrs. Ruth D. Coleman 
HINDSON, W. J., 727 Peach St 
Pa. 1°61 P 
R. R. Valentine 
HOLLOWAY, H. C., 417 California 
Dr., Burlingame, Calif. 1°61 M 
N. P. Thomas 
HOOVER, Miss Patncia L., 5107 24th 
N.E., Apt. 15, Seatdle 5, Wash. 1°61 
CM 
Mrs. Barbora Green 
HORCASITAS, Javier M., Popo 
Catepetl No. 7 Bis - 3, Mexico 11, 
D.F., Mexico 1°61 JP 
MC 
JOHNSON, Edward Cari, 10 B Iron- 
wood Dr., Twentynine Palms, Calif 
1°61 CN 
Mojor Edgor N. Dyer 
KAUFMAN, Henry ]., 4421 36th Sc., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 1°61 JP 
Martin H. Miller 
KLBEIST, Arthur ©., Jr., 
Vemon, Chicago 28, Ill 
Joseph C. Wierschim 
KLUG, John M., 5708 Palos Verdes 
Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 1°61 N 
J. Courtland Lytton 
KRONE, Emil F., Jr., RR 1, 
Berlin, Il. 1°61 CPT 
Mrs. Dorothy M. York 
LACY, Raymond F., 331 N 
Pocatello, Idaho 1'61 P 
W. B. Fleming 


, Ene, 


10851 S 
161 C 


New 


14th St., 


LA ROCHELLE, Miss M. R. E., 12079 
E. Outer Dr., Detroit 24, Mich. 1°61 
c 


Burr Brainard 
LEE, Robert, 1108 Sierra Dr., 
Calif. 1°61 CP 
Dr. Willis M. Basye 
LONG, John K., 229 So. 8th, Hills- 
bom, Oreg. 1'61 CN 
C. W. Getzendaner 
LOPEZ Alvarez, Femando, Niza 23-C, 
Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico 1'61 P 
Ing. Jose Lorenzo Zokany 
MADEWELL, William D., Box 783, 
Aiken, S.C. 1°61 CN 
Richard R. Foster 
MARTINENGO, Dr. Luigi, Corso 
Montevecchio, Torino, Italy 1°61 
Maurice H. Lovis 
MA TOUS, Dr. Joseph F., 14815 McVay 
Ave., San Jase, Calif. 1°61 CNPT 
John F. Bomes 
McINTYRE, Mrs. Jane, 995 Timber- 
lake Dr., Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
1°61 ¢ 
Joe Biringer 
McKEE, Alben E., 2255 @. 91st St., 
Chicago 20, Ill. 1°61 CT 
Daniel F. Schauss 
McKILLOP, Gladys H. (Mrs. Don), 
1924 12th St., S.W., Calgary, Alca., 
Canada 1°61 C 
Chorles J. Everest 
McKINNE, ©. R Bill, 1411 E. 8h 
Okmulgee, Okla. 1'61 P 
Roy D. Umbach 
MELIA, Michael A., 2114 Wallace 
Lane, Lorain, Ohio I'61 C 
Poul R. Todhunter 
MINICH, Mrs. Lame, 1901 E. Westem 
Reserve Rd., Poland 14, Ohio 1'61 
ri 
John A. Bock 
MOORE, Lawrence ]., 418 N. Rock- 
land Pl., La Canada, Calif. 1'61 M 
Mrs. Kathryn T. Eckel 
MUSSER, Edward, 2415 Fox Ave., Ft 
r'61P 


Turlock, 


Wayne, Ind 
MC 
MYERS, Roy S., 1010 North M St., 
Tacoma 3, Wash. 1°61 € 
G. Fred Richen 
NABERS, Troy G., 1057 Eulalia Rd., 
N.E., Adanta, Ga. 1°61 € 
Miss Helen Lewis 
NELSON, George V., 64 @. 55th Sc., 
New York 19, N.Y. 1°61 P 
Ralph Miller 
NICHOLSON, Dr. Blake E., 7739 Park- 
view Rd, Upper Darby, Pa. 1°61 CN 
MC 


NIELSEN, Walter C., 841 Jackson St., 
Denver 6, Colo. 1°61 € 
Frank J. Kunde 
NOBLETT, David A., 4232 Pleasant 
St., Des Moines 12, lowa 1'61 CT 
Chas. R. Storey 
PACEY, John A., Nimpkish Lake 
Beave r-Cove, Vancouver Island, 
B.C., Canada 1°61 T 
Audrey Gingrich 
PETERS, Elwood C., Box 127 
burg, Pa 1°61 P 
Donald M. Lord 
POLLACK, Mrs. Louis R., 425 Ocean 
View Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 1°61 
CN 
POLLACK, Louis R., 425 Ocean View 
Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 1°61 CN 
Harold A. Lindberg 


Middle- 


POWER, Mrs. Gamette O., 1653 S. 
Renaud, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 
61 C 

Gilbert R. Lehmbeck 

REYNOLDS, Jerry, 3844% Bentley, 

Culver City, Calif. 1°61 T 
Keith Elford 

RIGGS, Mrs. Earl A., 1908 Lakeside 
Dr., Greeley, Colo. 1°61 CP 

RIGGS, Earl A., 1508 Lakeside Dr., 
Greeley, Colo. 1°61 CP 

Mrs. Dixie Skipper 

ROBERTSON, Edgar, Bird City, Kans. 

61 C 
Don Postlethwaite 

SAMS, Henry A., IV, 1625 N. 56th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1'61 P 
Clifton M. Lewis 

SANDEMA N-ALLEN, Peter R., 1170 
Cerda Rd., Victoria, B.C., Canada 
161 C 

A. C. Lineoin 

SAY FORD, Howard A., Prospect St., 

Litchfield, Conn. 1°61 C 
Alex Potamianos 

SCH ME NK, James L., 906 Tremont 

Ave., Lima, Ohio 1'61 P 
Henry Koch 

SCHOENLAUB, Arthur G., 61 Cemral 
Ave., Hasbrouck Hgts., N.J. 1°61 
CP 

Clorence F. McDermott 

SCOBLOYWF, David H., 2514 ¥. Pract 

Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 1°61 P 
Albert M. Hayo shi 

SHARMA, O. P., A.F.LA.P., Modern 

School, New Delhi, India 1°61 
Dr. G. Thomes 

SIMMONS, Dr. Harold C., 9 Warren Sc, 

White Plains, N.Y. 1°61 CN 
Ludwig Kramer 

SIMMONS, Hamld Richard, 16550 

Northlawn, Detroit 21, Mich. 1°61 C 
Earle W. Brown 

SMITH, Miss Ada Ruth, 2116 Ingraham 

St., Hyattsville, Md. 1°61 CP 
John P. Lipscomb 

SOLOMON, Carl, 83--22 164 PI., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 1°61 CJ 

SOLOMON, Sylvia (Mrs. Carl) 83--22 
164 Pi., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 1°61 CJ 

George J. D' Esposito 

SOU THARD, Mrs. Harold, 1652 Old 

Mill Rd., Wantagh, L.I., N.Y. 1°61 


NPT 
Frank Peckham 
STEF ANICH, John, Box 9, Larder 
Lake, Ont., Canada 1'61 CMNPT 
Gardon W. McCurdie 
TAYLOR, Mrs. C. D., No. 3. R.D., 
Matamata, New Zealand 10°60 
MC 


TRANTOW®, Frederick H., 1315 Club 
Ct., Spokane 36, Wash. 1°61 C 
John H. Sparkes 
TROUP, S/Sgt. Arthur J., Jr., 807 
Griner St., Del Rio, Tex. 1°61 C 
Marion E. Troup 
URBANUS, A. F., 813 Hillside Bivd., 
S. San Francis@, Calif. 1°61 P 
Col James W. Ross 
WAGNER, Harold C., RD, Re. 26, 
Eaton, N.Y. 1°61 C 
Rev. B. A. Little 
WARD, Ann (Mrs. Gaylord D.), 1242 
Dewey Ave., Baker, Oreg. 1°61 CNP 
WARD, Dr. Gaylord D., 1242 Dewey 
Ave., Baker, Oreg. 1°61 CNP 
Powder River Camera Club 





TEBB, Carmalete @. (Mrs. Harry C.) 
502 N. June St., Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. 1°61 ¢ 

Miss Groce M. Custer 

TILLIS. Branson H., 374 E 

Ferry Rd., N.E Adanta 5, Ga. 1'61 


Pace's 


CN 
VILLIS, Jane M., (Mes. Branson H.) 
374 E. Pace’s Ferry Rd., N.E., 

Aclanta 5, Ga. 1°61 CN 
Helen Lewis 
WILSON, John E., 1139 Sth Sc., 
usky, Ohio 1°61 P 
Bemhordt G. Zeimer 
WINTERTON, John C., 130 South De 
Rosedale, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
1°61 CP 
Cliff W. Pugh 
BOHNER, George ]., Ir 
Lane, Baltimore 5, Md 
George W. Elder 


Sand 


, 919 Homer 
1°61 ¢ 


Every PSA 


YERIAN, Miss Evelyn, 4427 ©. 59 Sc., 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. 1°61 J 
Mrs. Pauline C. Welsh 
YOUNG, C. E., 84 Broad Scr., 
burg, N.S., Canada 1'61 CP 
Tim Randall 
YIP, Cheong-Fun, 47 Kreta Ayer Rd 
Singapore 2 1°61 P 
Loke Wan Tho 


Lunen- 


CAMERA CLUBS 


ANDALSNES CAMERA CLUB, % 
Amold Grovdal, Andalsnes, Norway 
1"61 ¢ 

Floyd Norgaard 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHERS CLUB OF 
STATEN ISLAND, % James H 
Rosenquist, The Staten Island 
Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Pl., Staten 
island 1. N.Y. 1°61 ¢ 

uc 


ENFIELD PHOTO SOCIETY, % Jonn 
MacDonald, 1235 Enfield Sr., 
Thompsonville, Conn. 1°61 

MC 

FORT BUCHANAN CAMERA CLUB, 
Capt. John |. Morgan, Jr., US Army 
Garrison, Ft. Buchanan & Technical 
Services Antilles, APO 851, New 
York, N.Y. 1°61 CP 

MC 

HAMILTON AMATEUR MOVIE 
Makers, % Ralph Trouten, 58 Mac- 
Lennan Ave., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada 1'61 M 

Jack Ruddell 

HONG KONG AMATEUR CINE CLUB, 
% K. A. Watson, Gainsborough 
Studio, Pedder Bldg., Pedder St., 
Hong Kong 1'61 M 

Esther Cooke 


LINDSAY COLOUR CAMERA CLUB, 
% Miss Marjorie Corley, 38 Regent 
St., Lindsay, Ont., Canada 1'61 CN 

Len Thurston 

NO-NA-ME CAMERA ASSOCIATION, 
41 Princeton Rd., Audubon 6, N.J 
1°61 CMNJ PST 

John Fish 

NORTH AMERIC/N AVIATION 
CAMERA CLUS % E. ®. Hope, 
1610 Shively Rd., Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio 1°61 CN 

Eric W. Hope 

NORTH PITTSBURGH CAMERA 
CLUB, % Chester Preski, 4477 
Cherryland Sc., Pittsburgh 14, Pa 
1°61 CMT 

MC 

TROPIX CAMERA CLUB, % Elam V 
Martin, 225 2nd Ave., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 1'61 T 

Mc 


member, be he old timer or newcomer, has a right to spon- 


sor new members in the Society. Have you exercised this right lately? You 
can, easily. Make it a habit to clip this application form each month, sign it 
as sponsor, and send it to one of your friends in photography whom you feel 
would benefit most by belonging to PSA. He will be grateful for this expres- 


sion of your interest and regard. 


PSA Trading Post 


WANTED 


t 


WANTED Om 
WANTED 
VN ’ { 


WANTED—™M 


SALE —|« 
mo tw 


lex Il 


4 OTZFO L' nive 


WANTED 


marex 
Xymm Eln 


ex 
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Sr.. P 


WANTED — Pan-Cinor or other z 
Bo Is 


ju upe 1 
©. Box 308, Sumter, S. ¢ 


WANTED 
N ; als 


Davis, 26 


S 


WANTED 
flow 


1 lamps 


Pa 


ps, 18” magazines 
teatale Mich 


7, Hawaii 


455 OTDYM Visotle 
4X magnifier, 7 

rsal focusing m 
216472 OTSRO 
‘45 to OTZFO 


mm Hektor ; 
HEFAM 1 Hektor 1/4.5 
nt < pment pur 


tz = 
wit 

$ 0. Leitz 
omm 
5.00 All equiy 
} mths. Robert F. Jone 
New Jersey 


st mi 


St edar Grove 


” oni 1 45mm Sum- 
ron. Cash and/or trade 
t excellent « rge 


» N. 18th, Pocatelle 


Leica M 


4mm Summ 
, ld 


‘ vom lens fe 
oo t 1000mm telephoto lens 
iti 


WwW. E 


Exakta 


Is« 5mm autom 
tat recorder 

Angle lenses No. 1, No 
neutral, deluxe or regular 

E. Spring St., Seattle Wash 


Stere« 


with 
2th St., 


tor 


140 E 


Dimmer switch use 
{ 


Gebhardt, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 50) 


ew | 


Gossen meter provides high sensitivity. 
1s locked in when 
This “memory” de- 
for 
whi h ire so 
photographer take the 
brighter light to read it and use 
The 
ceptance angle ind exposure indexes from 
ASA 6 to 12000 times from 
1/4000 sec. to 8 hours can be read from 
the dial for lens openings from f/1 to £/90 
Direct readings are shown for motion pic- 
ture cameras at speeds from 8 to 128 fps, 
calibrated in 


obtained measurement 
the 


vice is of special 


button is released 
working at 
the 
meter into 
its com- 


\ alue 


brightness levels low 


must 
has a 30-ce gree ac- 


puter dial unit 


I xposure 


I xposure 
from 

The Lunasix is priced 
ind will become available 


and for shutters 
Values the Lunasix 
EV-9 to EV +22 
in the $60 range 
in April or May. 


gives readings 


A Twin-cens Rercex that takes 35mm 
the Agfa Optima Reflex, has been 
announced by Agfa. Like other Optima 
it automatically sets both shutter 
speed and lens opening for the prevailing 


pictures 


mode ls 


light conditions and the type of film used. 
It provides for film speeds from ASA 10 
to 250. Its £/2.8 45-mm Agfa Color-Apotar 
lenses are mounted close together to keep 
parallax at a minimum. When the camera 
the shutter cocked, a red 


1S loaded and 


Optima Reflex has £/2.8 45-mm lenses. 


signal appears in the prism viewfinder. The 
release lever then is pressed half way. If 
the red signal changes to green, there is 
enough light to take the picture. The lever 
then can be pressed the rest of the way 
down to make the If the signal 
remains red, there is light. 
Controls can be operated manually. A 
black signal indicates that the film has not 
been advanced, 


exposure 


not enough 


Four New for the Bronica 
single-lens reflex have been announced by 
Caprod, Ltd. A set of semi-automatic ex- 


tension tubes provides magnification of the 


ACCESSORIES 


@ 

= 
= 
= 


Bronica extension tubes and prism finder. 


image from .22 to 1.10 times, with a wide 
range of in-between magnifications, when 
using the normal 75-mm f/2.8 lens. The 
tube kit also works with the 50-mm and 
135-mm lenses. The one of its four sec- 
tions that is inserted in the camera body 
is equipped with a lever for opening the 
diaphragm for focusing. Releasing it stops 
down the diaphragm to taking aperture. 
The cost of the set is $60. A prism finder 
that an and unreversed 
image offers the convenience and versa- 
tility of eye-level viewing. It slips onto the 
Bronica’s waist-leve) hood and 
$69.95. Two lens adapters make it possible 
to employ virtually any telephoto with the 
Bronica. One is designed to fit all of the 
short-mount Nikkor 35-mm camera lenses, 
from 180 to 1000mm. The other is a blank 
adapter, with one end fitted to the Bronica 
and the other end ready to be machined 
by a camera repair shop to fit the owner's 
lens. The price of the Nikkor adapter is 
$55. The blank adapter is $42.50. 


prov ides erect 


costs 


A TecunicaL BULLETIN on processing 
thin-emulsion films with Ethol TEC is 
available on request from Plymouth Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, IIl., manufacturers of Ethol photo- 
graphic chemicals. It contains information 
on handling TEC in the darkroom and 
time-temperature-gamma _ charts covering 
12 different films. There also four 
blank charts to aid the user in drawing 
curves to fit his own requirements. 


are 


A New Booxtet called “Liquid Light” 
which describes the Etchadine process of 
local image reduction on prints has been 
published by Jamieson Products Co., 9341 
Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. It shows 
before-and-after examples of both correc- 
tive and creative print reduction with five 
level-etch reducers. It is priced at 25¢. 


Peninsula 


TITLING AND ANIMATION equipment and 
tec hniques are covered in a comprehensive 
new pamphlet announced by Eastman 
Kodak Company. Called “Basic Titling and 
Animation,” it contains 64 pages, costs 74¢, 
and is available from Kodak dealers. 


Chairman. PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me to the rights and 
privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the special 
activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: 
Color 
Motion Picture 
Nature 


Pictorial 


Photo-Journalism. ( ) 


Stereo 
Techniques 


cocce 


My choice of one free divisional 
afhliation is: 


(please print) 


Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. 


Name M: 
PLEASE 
PRINT 


OR TYPE 


SPONSOR: 


As a PSA Member in good standing, it is my pleasure to nominate the 


above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: 


Address: 


Marcu 1961 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 
in the special activities of any one division of 
interest is included free in annual dues; par- 
ticipation in additional divisions is optional; 
the fee is $1.25 each per year. Check as many 
as you wish 

ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 
residents of North America $12; Family mem- 
berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi- 
sions). Individual overseas memberships (ne 
divisiona: affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
nual dues $2.50 is for a one-year subscription 
to the official publications of the Society; sub- 
scriptions at $5 per year are acceptable only 
trom libraries, educational organizations and 
government agencies. 

CLUBS: Dues are same as for individual 
Membership, $12, including one division. We 
suggest that one person be permanently ap- 
pointed as your Club Representative to PSA 
The Journal and PSA mail can be addressed 
to the club in his care. 

SPONSOR: One required; if you do not know 
a PSA Member who will sponsor you please 
write to the Membership Committee. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 


Pictorial Prints 


( 


PSA Approved 


(For listing and approval send data to Alfred 
W. Hecht, APSA, Hotel St. George, Clark & 
Henry Sts., Brooklyn |, N. Y. 


Charleroi 


Boston 
Ml 
\\ 


Runcorn 


P. Les 
{ 
Handsworth 
sested. ( 
Perry Barr, Birt 
Bristol Mf ( 
Ml j 
will 
Jackson (Mi .( : » ¢ ‘ M 
} ted M pril 8 at Mississippi P 
| James, 2 Beverly 
Seattle (M Closes March 13. Ex 
hibited A 5.3 Seattle Art Museum. Data 


R ©}; Maseor Or} Seattle 1 


Copenhagen (MM .( loses Mar 1S. Exhibited 

M ¢ Charlottes gs Art Gallery. Data 
et Photogray Art, Havdr Denmark 

t » Ex t May 

FRPS, AFIAP, Chair- 


Singapore (Vi ( M 
gat e 
Harpenden 

I 

I 

Seuth African 

MM 


\ 
San Bernardino ‘ \I .( 
( 


Pittsburgh 


; m I 
Winnipeg 


| 
Baltimore 
‘ 

P ( 
} t | 


Cincinnati 


Hf 


( 


Hertford 





Notices 


on this page, notices 

Di ist be sent to the 
individuals noted under each heading 
Notices of PSA Competitions and of 
Contests should be sent direct to the 
Journal, 1822 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, 


Iblis os 











Adelaide (M .( 
June I 
G.P.O 

Boise 

M 

W 


Youngstown 
t M 


Photogray 

Scottish (M 

t < m H 
Low ( ue 

Stockton-on-Tees 

re ( ‘ \y 

4 t ty 

Viils > | 

Thailand (M 

e Gantithas 

B ak 


Lea Valley 
t 7 

Sen Diego \ 

Smit P 

Calgary ‘.( 

W. HLL. Etlior 

( rR Alberta 


Kuala Lampur (\.( 
\ug t Septen t e Brit ( 
Hall. Dat P ' ARPS, I 
Sect Photographi ’ f the Pedera 


FIAP 
M 
Sydney (M,( 


DD 
S < Au 


Mexico (M.( 
4 Septer 


N 


M 
Oregon State Fair 
0 Ex!i ‘ 

Dat » 2 


lregon St 
Ureg 


New 

\ugust 

I mas, Secty 
rch ew Zea 


Zealand 
Ext 


Los Angeles (M.( 

\ug t 2 Ex 

geles Fair 

\ n Ave 

Albuquerque (\.( 
te se ’ 4 4 


Street, NI 
Other Salons 


Turin Floral (( N 


g ‘ 


M Ex! 


Fotografica S 


Rochester Religious Arts (M.( 
Exhibit \ D , 


Relig Arts Fest 

k este 4, New Y 
Photovision 1961 (M.( 
Ma ) t Museum 

Data: M m of Moderr 
, p Me ne 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 


(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, APSA, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) 
Entry fee $1.00 unless otherwise specified. 


Boston: M I )-26, deadline March 4 

Mrs. Dana Ka i yler St., 

Ma 

New York: April 7-14, deadline March 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Wohltman, P.O. Box 
ge Sta., New York 63, N. Y. 

Jackson: Marc! 

Forms Ww M 

Jackson 4, Miss 

Seattle: April deadline March 19. Fo 


Mr I ubeth Peterson, 2700-4th Ave., Seattle | 


( ril 4, deadline F 
Dalehite, 755 Alvaredo 


Was Entry fee $1.25 p 
Photo Guild of Detroit March 30-April 9, deadline 
Marcl Forms: Harold Johnson APSA, 661 Mer 
ton Road, Apt Detroit 3, Mich. 3% x 2% slides 


opted. Entry fee 


ril 19-30, deadline Marct 
lub, 651¢ 


cmnati 13, Ohio 


Cincinnati A; 
Paul E Ho frackenridg 
Entry fees $1.2 
Singapore May 6-14, deadline April 
Seng Wu, FRPS, No. 1 Tiong Bahr 
re Malaya. 2% x 2% slid l 
Pittsburgh: April 23-May 12, deadline April 3 
Forms: Helen fi Stohr, 6845 Penham Place, Pitts 
burgh 8, Pa. Entry fee $1.25 
Auburn: April 22-30, deadline April 5. Forms 
Robert Lawrence, 211 N. McDaniel Drive, Auburn, 
Calif 
Baltimore: May 5-19, deadline April 7. Form 
Paul C. Clough, 24 East Eager Baltimore 
2, Md 
Elcamino Real April 28-Ma 
rms ht tenzel, 4 


Street 


Caht 
South Africa May 
R. D. McConaghy, B 
Afri x 2% 
Long Island May 
Mrs. Sylvia Solomon, & 
N. ¥ 
Vienna May 16-24, d 

rdinar I K arl sci 
Vienna § \ustria 
A.P.F. Adelaide: May 29-June 3. Dead 
22. Forms: D. D. Mullins, Box O2E, 
laide, South Australia 
Idaho May 14-28, deadline April 
Wheeler ; uisy St., Boise 
Wichita iy i leadline Apri 


hoto., P. O. Box 


5 20, deadline April 2 

Knight, PO Box 183- Bro: 
ralia ,; x slides accey 
Columbus 
Forms: Wal 

(dhe shdes < 
Guatemal. May 26-June 2. Deadline May 
Forms: Cl Fotografico de Guatemala, Pasaje 
Rubio 24A satemala, C 
Auckland: May 25-June 12, « 
Forms: Rodney A Hoggard, PO 
land New Zealand Also Fr 

Rd., Akr 


Jeadiine May 
Box 5600, Auck 
ank Mitch, 2065 

st UG. } ides a 

Liberty Bell May 

Forms: Walter I 

town, Pa 

Denver June 1-1! i line Ma 

rhrust APSA , l Denver 


shides ccey 


Reading June 4-19, deadline May 
man B nklin, 325 Summit Ave., 
Pa Entry fee $ 5 
CPAC-Hamilton June 10-15, dead 
Forms: John B. Giles, 383 Main St 
ton, Ontario, Canada, 24 x ‘ 
Entry fee $1.25 

Oregon Trail June 

Oregon Trail Int 
Oreg Entry Si.< 
Sydney Aug. 12 leadline July 
Aller 5 P 


tt St., Sydney, A 


tee 


Hong Kong University Se; 
5. Forms Ne Shiu-Keen 
Universit f Hong Kong 
Kong 

Chicago Oct. < 

G. P. Hoffma 


Nature 


COMING NATURE EXHIBITIONS: For listing 
and approval send data to Ted Farrington 
FPSA, 10300 So. Fairfield Ave., Chicago 55, 
ill, 


PSA Approved 
Saguaro, April 9-15, closing Mar. 20. Slides. Forms 
Mrs. Sarah B. Foster, 1511 East Edgemont, Phoe 
nix, Arizona. 
New Zealand, April 3-13, closing Mar 
Forms: Gordon Price, P. O. Box 299 
land, New Zealand 


Detroit Guild, Mar. 30-April 9, closing Mar 
Slides. Forms: Harold Johnson, APSA, 661 Mertor 
Rd., Apt Detroit 3, Mich 

Cincinnati April 22-30, closing March 

Forms: Paul E. Holub, 6516 Brackenri 
Cincinnati 1 Ohio. 

Orange April 21-May 6, closing April 7 

Forms: Robert L. Logsdon, Jr., 741 26t! 
Bernadino, California. 

Wichita, May 7-27, closing April 26. Prints & slides 
Forms: Wichita International Exhibition, P. O 
Box 591, Wichita 1, Kansas 

Adelaide, May 27-June 3, closing April 22. Prints 
and slides. Forms: D. D Mullins, Box @2E, 
G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia. 


PSA JOURNAL 


Slides 


Auck 





Brisbane, May 15-20, « 
Forms: Dr. R. \V Knight ; 
way, Brisbane, Austealia 
Columbus May 13-June 9, 
Forms: Wallace P. Cash, 
6, Uh 
Oregon Trail J une 

rms Thomas E. Claps! 
Oregor 


Hami.ton: 


Southwest Tune 30-Jul 
Form R. J. Smit! 


Santa Barbara July 
t hile Forms 
Santa Barbar 
Sydney Aug 

licle I ms 


\ 


Stereo 


(For listing send data to Ted Laatsch, APSA, 
406 W. Clovernook Lane, Milwaukee 17, Wis.) 


PSA ep Closes March 18, 4 slides $1.00 
Forms: Pa S. Darnell, ‘1 S. Rid 
South Orar ee New 
Detroit: Closes Mar 4 
Harol lchaeom, APSA. ¢ 
Detroit Michigar 
Hollywood: Closes March 2 
James H. Dinwiddie, 5675 
La Angeles 16, California 
mag Closes Marct 
Bauer, APSA 
snd Cincinnati 27, Ob 
wee Closes April 26, 4 slides $ 
International Exhibitx f 
P 0 B x 591, Wichita = 
Scottish Closes April 29. 4 
Mr. J B Park, 17 Le 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Denver: Closes May 15 


gew 
Jersey 
4 slides $ 


Mertor 


Rutt 


slides $1 
w Craigends 
4 slides $ 
Denver 
20, 4 slides 
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PSA Competitions 


cD International Slide Compecition— F 


cD National “c. my ‘Shide Competes 

| H t © cis 

cD hoon ‘Comtente Se - sing “May i, 961. 

John Sherman, FPSA, 503 Mobil Oil B dg., Minne 

apolis 2, Minn 

> Slide 
sets and ess witl mmentatr 

Ly sing June Dat I { Wet 

APSA, Avenue L, Pittsburg! . oa 

MPD Arnual File Competition —( 

APSA 8) Griff Park Blvd., 

Cal 

Nature National Club Slide Competition 

Mrs. Irma Rudd, APSA, 1602 S. Catalina, Red 

Beat h, Calif 

Nature Print Contest—(Individuals) 

tests, 4 prints 5x7 to 16x20, medals i ] 

Data: F. W. Schmidt, Dept. Med. Illus., Uni ver- 

sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, 

Nature Slide Contest—(Individu als) 

tests, three classes, either 2x? or 

Data: Dr. B. J. Kaston FPSA, 

New Britain, Conn. 

PD Color Print Contest—For PD members only 

Data: Mrs. Happy K. Hamilton, 9 Binney Lane 

Old Greenwich, Conn 

PD Firth Landscape Contest—Data: Lloyd Greg- 

r 11 Hillside Village, Dallas, eee 

PD International Club Print Competition— Fou 

classes, clubs may join at amy time. Write for 

data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 

ford, Conn 

PD Print of the Month Contest—For PD members 

mly. Data: Miss Alicia Parry, APSA, 609 Sedg 

wick Drive, Syracuse N 

Stereo Emde Slide Sequence—Data: Frederick 

Adams, 700 Bard Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y 

Stereo Individual Competition—Beginners and Ad- 

vanced classes. Four slides. Contests close March 

10 and May 12. Data: Hilbert J. Wagner, Rt. 1, 

Daniels Drive, Germantown, Wis 

Stereo National Club Competition—Jan. 15, April 

5 and July 15 closings. Data: E. K. Metzdorf, 

2222 Pennsylvania Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 

photography in all branches of the sciences. No 

closing date, shows are put on road as assembled 

also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 

Parlin, N 


Data: 


Sequence Two separate competit 


4 
410 Blake. Ra., 


Marcu 1961 


PSA Services Directory 
PSA Publications 


inquiries about circulation should be 
2005 Walnut St 


(All 
addressed to Headquarters, 
Phila. 3, Pa.) 


Editors: 

PSA Journal—Robert L. McIntyre 

1822 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
Color Division Bulletin—Mrs. Claire Web- 
ster A, 2 Hillcrest Court, Berkeley 5, 
California 


FPSA, 


Services to 


(Recognition, listing and approval of ex- 
hibitions is handled for PSA by the several 
Divisions. Who's Who listings are published 
annually. Notices of coming exhibitions 
should be sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 


Coler—Adolph Kohnert, APSA, W. Main St., 
Amenia, N. Y 
Nature—T. R. Farrington, FPSA, 10300 S 
Fairfield Ave., Chicago 55, Il 
hoto-Journalism — Daniel 383 
Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
Pictorial and Color Prints—Alfred W. Hecht, 
APSA, Hotel St. George, Clark & Henry Sts., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
Stereo—John Paul Jensen, APSA, 
Merrill Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 


Master Mailina List 
Coler—Ray O'Day, c/o Pier 84 South Phila- 
delphia 48, Pa 


Colter Prints—Harry wales, APSA, 91 Pay- 
son Ave., New York 34, Y 


Zirinsky, 


8000 S 


‘Sendine to Individuals 
PSA Services 


Chapters—John Sherman, FPSA, 503 Mobil 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2. Minn 
Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md 
Travel Aides—Mrs. Caryl irth, FPSA, 
Trappe, Md 


Division Services 


Color Division 


CD Membership Slides—Mrs. Elva serward, 
3631 Rose Ave., Long Beach 7, Ca 

Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Rahest G 
Byrne, Jr.. 21-A Rock Avenue, Swampscott 
Mass. Central: Henry Rush, 740 Merrick 
Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. West: Mrs 
Marion Roberts, 15212 Giordano, La Puente, 
California. Canada: C. K. Cucksey, 11 Buck- 
ingham Avenue, Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
instruction Slide Sets—East—R. H. Klein- 
schmidt, 41 Parkside Crescent, Rochester 
17, New York. West: Lee F. Fuller, 1171 East 
Seneca Street, Tucson, Arizona. Canada: Dr 
W. Aubrey Crich, 78 Main Street East, 
Grimsby, Ontario 

international Slide Competitions—~* 
Permanent Slide Collection — George F 
Johnson, FPSA, Forestry Bidg., State Col- 
lege. Pa 

Hospital Project—Send 
Green, APSA, 
Gatos. Calif 
Star Ratings—Mrs. Marian Neill, 3948's 
Avenue 4, Los Angeles 65, California. 
Slide Circuits—John W. Cates, 2503 Juan 
Street, San Diego 10, California. 
international Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B 
sae 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 


slides to Chas. H 
19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 


West 


Slide Study Groups—Mrs. Marion Troup, 44 
North Waiola Avenue, La Grange, Illinois. 


Library—Hoyt L. 7 APSA, Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte 2. N 


Travel Slide and Beda Competition—* 
Portrait Competition—* 

Photo Essay Workshop—A. Blair Thaw, 5037 
Millwood Lane, N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Slide Evaluation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
Montgomery St., Marietta, O. 


Cine-Reporter—George Merz, FPSA, FACL, 
1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, Fla 

Nature Shots—Elizabeth Kaston, Mrs. B 
V., 410 Blake Road, New Britain, Conn 

P.j Bulletin—Joseph Fabian, 252-39 Brattle 
Road, Little Neck, Y. 

Pictorial Division Bulletin—Moorie Roberts 
(Mrs. Glen), 15130 Ashland Ave., Harvey, 
Illinois 

Stereogram— Dorothy Hodnik (Mrs. Con- 
rad), 2030 E. 72nd Place, Chicago 49, Ill 
PS&T—Ira B. Current, FPSA, 26 Woodland 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y 

Camera Club Bulletin—Alva L. Dorn, APSA, 
3823 Dale St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

TO Newsletter—Arthur W. Hansen, P. 0 
Box 202. Parlin. N. J 


Exhibitions 


Nature—Mrs. E. H. Roper, 
Drive, Toledo 14, O. 
Pictorial—North American Saions, Ken Wil- 
ley, APSA, 701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Overseas Saions, Mrs. Rhyna Goldsmith, 
21-20 78th St., Jackson Heights, L. 1., N. Y. 
Stereo—Miss Dorothy Otis, 1280 Chili Ave., 
Rochester 11, N. Y. 


3523 Oakway 


Who's Who 


Coler—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 
ton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 

Coter Prints—Harry posers. 
Payson Ave., oo York 34, N 
. om paitibaae 1121 W. 93 


661 Mer- 


APSA, 91 
Y 


Nature— Mrs 
St., Chicago 20, 
Pictorial—N. American, Ken Willey. APSA, 
701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. Overseas, Mrs 
Rhyna Goldsmith, 21-20 78th St., Jackson 
Heights, L. I. N. ¥ 

Stereo—Miss Leona Hargrove, 619 N 
wood, Wichita 6, Kansas 


Ridge- 


*For Competitions see “PSA Competitions” 


Motion Picture Division 


Annual Film Competition—* 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorado Pl., Long Beach 14, Calif 
Book Library—Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas. 
Film Analysis and Judging Service—Ernest 
F. Humphrey, APSA, 274 So. Seneca Blvd, 
Daytona Beach, 
Film Planning—Leonard Bauer, Jr 
meen" _Rad., Oreland, Pa 

m Services—Harrison F. Hou 
tion glethorpe St., Hyattsville 7, M 
international Relations—Leslie B. Eby, 
Southfield, Detroit 23, Mich 
Membership and Services—J. Joseph de 
Courcelle, APSA, 2803 Duncan Rd., Wilming- 
ton 8, Delaware 
Sound Services—Ervin R. Miller, 416 Manor 
Dr., Dallas 24, Texas. 
Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 
Newton St., Denver 11, Colo 
Woonatess information—W. Messner, 

AACL, 999 Garrison Ave., Teaneck, 
(Continued on next page) 


522 En- 
hton, 


15362 


3620 
APSA, 
J 





WHOM TO WRITE 


SALONS—wWrite the person listed for 
forms. Note that salons are on the list for 
months ahead and thot additions are made 
every month. Allow yourself plenty of time 
to get the forms and ship your entry. 
SERVICES—Write the person listed. If in 
doubt, several Divisions list under ‘‘Mem- 
bership” the person who can steer you to 
the correct source of information. Note 
separation of services for Individuals and 
services for Clubs. “Individuals’’ includes 
only PSA members. (All service leaders are 
requested to notify the Journal of address 
changes at the same time they notify 
Headquarters.) Names and addresses of 
Division and Zone heads are listed under 
the Board of Directors on page 4. Write 
them if your question covers other sub- 
jects. 
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PSA Services Directory 


Services to Individuals (continued) 


Nature Division 

instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E. 
Weber, APSA, Bowmansville, Pa. West: Ber- 
nard G. Purves, APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, 
Giendora, Calif.; Canada: Mary W. Ferguson, 
APSA, (Mrs. J. K. W.),76 Kilbarry Rd., Tor- 
onto 7, Ont 

Exhibition Slide 
Lehmbeck APSA 
Harper Woods 36 
Kingsbury, Ponca 


Sets—East: Gilbert R 
19310 Eastwood Dr., 
Mich. West: Francis A 
Neb. Canada: Mary W 
Ferguson, APSA Mrs. J. K. W 76 Kil- 
barry Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 
Print Sets—George Brewster, 
chanan Ave Arlington 7. Va 
Librarian—Albert E. Cooper, 2868 
Omaha 12, Neb 
HMespital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos Calif 
Star Ratings 
239 Sugarioaf St., 
Canada 
Print Competition—* 
identification Service—Obtain list of identi- 
fiers from. but do not send pictures to: Dr 
B. J. Kaston, FPSA, 410 Blake Rd. New 
Britain, Conn 
Slide Competition 
Slide Study Circuits—Mrs. Katherine M 
Feagans, APSA. 102 S. Summit Ave.. Brem- 
erton, Wash Flowers) Felix J. Henrion 
P. O. Box 964, Steubenville, Ohio. (Canada) 
Mrs. Rae McIntyre, 14613-95th Ave... Edmon- 
ton, Alberta 
Print Study Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 
Shasta, Prescott, Arizona. (Canada) Mrs 
Rae McIntyre, 14613-95th Ave., Edmonton 
Alberta 
Technical information Service—Edward H 
poysne APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 
N.Y 


2236 N. Bu- 


Vane, 


Dr. Gordon B. White, FPSA, 
Port Colbourne, Ontario, 


Commenting Service for Newer Workers— 
Slides, Velma Harris (Mrs. Charles B.), P. O 
Box 666, Merced. California. Prints, Cy Cole- 
man, 6159 Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mich 
Canadian Representative—Mary W. Fergu- 
son APSA Mrs. J. K. W.), 76 Kilbarry Rd., 
Toronto 7, Ont 


Photo Journalism Division 


Journalism Circuits—Don Mohler, APSA, 
25291 Richards Ave., Euclid 23, Ohio 
Critiques—Lewis E. Massie, P. O. Box 745, 
Del Mar. Calif 
PJ Membership 
Steingarten, 690 Academy St., 
New York 

PJ Library—Mrs. 
Street. Brooklyn 
PJ Honors & Te ee-Alived C. Schwartz, 
FPSA. 38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y 
PJ Aids and Standards—Daniel Zirinsky, 
383 Pear] St., Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Pictorial Division 
PD Information Desk—Miss Shirley Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, Ulinois 
American Portfolios—Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
ger APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 
N.Y 


Information — Robert L. 
New York 34, 
410 52nd 


. Stibler, 
Y 


International—Ed Willis Barnett, 
2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 


Fotos 
APSA, 
Ala 
Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena, 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que 
Coler Print Activities—Mrs. Catherine C 
DeLanoy, 50 Valley Rd., Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Star Ratings (Color Prints)—-Harry Baltaxe, 
APSA, 91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y 
Color Print Sets—Pau! Clark Clough, 24 East 
Eager Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Hand Colored Print Portfolios—Mrs. Bar- 
bara M. Sieger, APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Road, 
Pearl River, N. Y 

Coler Print Portfolios—Mrs. Barbara M. 
Sieger, APSA, 200 Braunscorf Road, Pearl 
River, N. Y 

Star Exhibiter Portfolios—Dr 
Cochran, APSA, 5410 Izard St., 
Nebraska. 
Portrait 
2415 W. Birchwood Ave., 
nois. 

Portfolian Clubs—Sten T. Anderson, 
3247 Q. St., Lincoln 3, Nebraska 
Picture of the Month—* 

Award of Merit (Star Ratings)—Mrs. Leta 
M. Hand, APSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- 
sing 10, Mich 

Personalized Print Analysis—Paul Yarrows, 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York. 
Saion Workshop—John T. Caldwell, Jr., 
APSA, P. O. Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jack- 
son, Miss 


Robert M 
Omaha 32, 


Portfolios—Miss Dorothy Kluth 
Chicago 45, Illi- 


FPSA. 


Saion Labels— (Enclose 4¢ stamp) Mrs. Marg- 

ery Barrett, 239 Columbia St.. Adams, Mass 
em hip in t: Tom 

Pake, 1454 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. West: 

Edward P. Jones, 1512 Lyndon St., South 

Pasadena, California 

PD Lending Library—Miss Suzanne Chev- 

rier, 370 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Firth Landscape Contest—* 

PD Service Awards—Richard B. Heim, 

APSA, P.O. Box 7095, Orlando, Florida 

All Animal Portrait Portfolios—Miss Doro- 

thy Kluth, 2415 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago 

45, Illinois 

Hand Colored Portrait 

Dorothy Kluth, 2415 Birchwood Ave., 

cago 45, Illinois. 


Portfolios — Miss 
Chi- 


Stereo Division 
Newcomer's Committee—Clair A. England, 
APSA, 1884 San Antonio Ave., Berkeley 7, 
Calif 
Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred Wiggins 
Jr.. APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Ridge 
Il 
Individual Slide Competition—* 
Realist Slide of the Year Award—Dale L 
Smith, 2188 Ridge Rd., W. Rochester 15, 
N. Y¥ 


Slide Circuits—Larry A. Dormal, 17301 Ard- 

more Avenue, Detroit 35, Michigan 

Slides for Veterans—Miss Marjorie Price, 

503 W. 12lst St.. New York 27, N.Y 

Slides for Handicapped Children — Harry 

McGillicuddy. 116 Truesdale St., Rochester 
L me Oe 

Ratings — Miss Helen -_— 4057 

Masterson St., Oakland 19. Cali 

SD Membership a Pearl 

Johnson, APSA, 661 Merton Road, Apt. 3, 

Detroit 3, Mich 

so oo. Stide—John C. Stick, APSA, 

1701 S. Bushnell Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif 

Emde Slide Sequence Contest—* 


ry en t Slide Sets—Henry H. Erskine, 
AP 1282 Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, 
Ill 


Star 


international Circuits—Lee M. Klinefelter, 
1800 La Salle Ave.. Norfolk, Va 

Foreign Stereo Slides—Helen Erskine (Mrs 
Henry K.), 1282 Sherwood Road, Highland 
Park, lll 


Techniques Division 
Photographic Information—Car! Reed, 4601 
Washington Dr., Binghamton, N 


Services to PSA Member Camera Clubs - “For Competitions See “PSA Competitions” 


PSA Services 


Camera Clubs—Russel A. Kriete, APSA, 
5413 Park St., Downers Grove, [linois. 
Camera Ciub Council Activities—Dr. Robert 
M. Cochran, APSA, 5410 Izard St., Omaha 32 
Neb 

Club Bulletin Advisory Service 
Barker, FPSA, 392 Hope St., 
Conn 

National Lectures Maurie e H. Louis, Hon 
? FPS 3 West 56 St.. New York 19, 
Recorded Lectures—Nelson Murphy, APSA, 
445 Allison Ave., Washington, Pa 

W. Elder, 


-Henry W 
Glenbrook 


Tops— George 
24, Maryland 
International Exchange Exhibits—East: Wal- 
ter J Barrus, Jr 5 Washington Ave., 
Westerly R. I. Central: Wilson Shorey 
APSA, 309 Putnam Bidg., Davenport, lowa 
West: Dr Roland Greene, P. O. Box 518, La- 
guna Beach, California 


a 
Division Services 


Color Division 


Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Mrs 
Jean Edgcumbe Groff, APSA, 40 Frankland 
Road, Rochester 17, N. Y 

Exhibition Slide Sets—East: 
Wohltman. 120 Gale Place, New York 63. 
New York. Central: Don J. Henley, 5209 
Procter St., Port Arthur, Texas. West: Eric 
} Cross, 599 Callan Ave. San Leandro, 
Calif Incl. Alaska & Hawaii.) Canada: 
C. K. Cucksey, 11 Buckingham Ave., Chat- 
ham. Ontario 

Slide Set Directory—Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind 

Color Slide Circuits—J. Sheldon Lowery, 
Rte | Box 125 Davis Calif 

National Club Slide Competition—* 
Judging Service—Mrs. Pauline Bodle, 59 
Spring Brook Road. Morristown, N. J 
Photo Essay Workshop—A. Blair Thaw. 5037 
Millwood Lane N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


30x 5223, Baltimore 


Mrs. Gertrude 
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Motion Picture Division 


Film Analysis and et Service—Ernest 

F. Humphrey, AGEA o. Seneca Blivd., 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Annual Film Competition—* 

Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 

Colorado P1.. Long Beach 14, Calif. 

Film Planning—Leonard Bauer, Jr., 

field Rd.. Oreland, Pa 

Programming—Miss Mary Mullarky 

Manor Ave., Detroit 4, Mich 

Seund Services—Ervin R Miller, 416 No 

Manor Dr., Dallas 24, Texas. 

Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 

ton St.. Denver 11. Colo 

Yoemmtens iInformation—W illiam 
AACL, APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., 

Ne w * rsey. 


522 En- 


12147 


Messner 
Teaneck, 


Nature Division 


Instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E 
Weber, APSA, Bowmansville, Pa. West: Ber- 
nard G Purves, APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, 
Glendora, Calif.; Canada: Mary W. Fergu- 
son (Mrs. J. K. W.), APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., 
Toronto 7, Ont 

Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Gilbert R 
Lehmbeck, APSA, 19310 Eastwood Dr., 
Harper Woods 36, Mich. West: Francis A 
Kingsbury. Ponca. Neb. Canada: Mary W 
Ferguson (Mrs. J. K. W.), APSA, 76 Kilbarry 
Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 

Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St., Arlington 7, Va 


psavgrtan — Albers E. Cooper, 5010 N. 
St.. Omaha 11, Ne 

Hospital Prabees Rend slides to Chas. H 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos. Calif 

Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Mrs 
Jean Edgcumbe Groff, APSA, 40 Frankland 
Road, Rochester 17, N. Y. 


National Club Slide Competition—* 


36th 


Pictorial Division 

American Exhibits—East: Les - —— > 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Centra 
Dr. C. F. Wadsworth, 608 Brown Bldg. 
Wichita, Kansas. West: John Ly — B+ 122 
E. Kerrwood St., El Monte, Calif. Nerthwest: 

Al Deane, 5022—50th Ave., S.W., Seattle 16, 
Wash 
Club Print Exchange Directery—E. G 
Rutherford, 1505 College Ave., Racine, Wis 
Club Print Judging Service— West: Don. E 
Haasch, 3085 Teton St., Boise. Idaho. East: 
Robert B. Porter, 2107 Sixth St., Palmetto, 
F 


la 

International Club Print Competition—* 
Portfolio of Portfolios -- Mrs Gretchen M 
Wippert. APSA, 12237 E. Kerrwood St.. El 
Monte, Calif ‘ 
Saion Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, APSA, 
Hotel St. George, Clark & Henry Sts., Brook- 
lyn 1,N. Y¥ 

Saion Instruction Sets—Harold B. Spriggs, 
Livingston Manor. N. Y 

Color Print Activities — Mrs. Catherine 
DeLanoy, 50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 
Color Print Sets—Paul C. Clough, 24 E. 
Fager St.. Baltimore 2, Md 

P. D. Medals available to PD member clubs 
ONLY—price $2.50. Send to George J. Munz, 
FPSA, 37 Homestead Place, Bergenfield, 
N. J 


Stereo Division 


Club Slide Circuits—Roland S. Stroup, 142 
N. E. Home. Bartlesville. Okla 

National Club Stereo Competition—* 

Local Programs—Harold Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3. Detroit 3. Mich. 
Traveling Salen — Paul S. Darnell, 411 S 
Ridgewood Rd.. S. Orange. N J 
International Services & Activities—Walter 
J. Goldsmith, APSA, 24 Fifth Ave. New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Subject Slide Sets—Henry H. Erskine, 
APSA, 1282 Sherwood Rd, Highland Park, 


Tl 
Club Services—Marjorie Griffin, 4020 Nor- 
bourne Blvd., Louisville 7, Ky. 
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A. J. JOSEPHSON, 
P.P. OF A., M. PHOTOG. SAYS 


@@ Nothing compares with my Graphic 
for handiness and versatility 99 


Photographers who live by their 
pictures like Mr. Josephson, de- 
pend on their Graphics. No other 
camera is so easily portable, so 


versatile and yet, so dependable. 


Incorporating an adjustable front 

standard that swings, tilts, shifts, 

raises and lowers... ability to use 

interchangeable lenses . . . a long 

bellows extension that permits up to 

1 to 1 copying and many other advanced, 

useful features, the Graphic has tremendous 

versatility. It has taken exceptional pictures 
*Trade Mark. For full information regarding Graphic 


cameras, see your Graflex dealer. Or, write Dept 
PP-31, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, New York. 


Super Speed Graphic with the advanced 
Graflex 1000 between-the-lens Shutter 


for press, professional and indus- 
trial photographers all over the 
world. As for dependability, it 
has made distinguished picture 
records in Arctic and Antarctic 
cold, tropic heat, fire, flood and 
hurricane. 
Whatever or wherever your 
assignment, you can 
have complete confidence in a 
Graphic. That’s why Mr. Josephson 
says: “I own many cameras but nothing compares 
with my Graphic for handiness and versatility.” 


GRAPFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





Add quality sound to your 8mm movies 


The realism of sound is yours with the new Kodak Sound 8 Projector 
With Kodak Sonotrack Coating added to your films (old or new), you can record commentary, 
music to create a mood, sound effects to bring a scene to life @ Erase, re-record, play back 
instantly, as with a tape recorder ¢ Project, and see a superb picture © Listen, and be thrilled 
by sound fidelity heretofore unknown in the 8mm field... based on a unique precision drive, 
unique magnetic material in the sound head e For a revelation of how thrilling 8mm sound can 
be, let your dealer demonstrate the ew KODAK SOUND 8 PROJECTOR e “3: 


See your dealer for exact retail price 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. ckabinanabinen atone 











